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AMERICAN VILLAGERS. By C. Luther 
. 200 pp. New York; The George. H. 
Doran Company. $2.50. 


By EVANS CLARK 


HE United States is divided into two 

camps, the city and the country. _ Be- 

tween the two lies a no-man’s land 

of misunderstanding and scorn—often 

a disguise for envy—across. which the 
inhabitants of the two camps glower. at one 
ancther, While from the rural contingent 
troops an unending line of deserters bouad 
for the enemy’s lines, further to aggravate 
the feelings of both sides. Already evenly 
balanced in numbers; the city hordes will 
eventually far outnumber the cohorts of: the 
country—and then there. will be the devil to 
pay. Such, at least, is the current popular 
view of Ameriéan life. 

But now comes’a book, héavily loaded with 
statistics, which explodes the traditional 
myth, It reveals a third camp on the social 
scene—the American village—lying ‘ some- 
where between. the city and the country, yet 
neither the one nor the other; sharing some 
of the characteristics of each, but really 
quite’ different from both. In spite of the 
fact that the public has overlooked it, the 
American village bulks large upon the iand- 
scape, and, contrary to the general impres- 
sion of rural development, is growing lustily. 
While our destiny is obviously not to be- 
come a nation of villagers—at least in the 
census meaning of the term—the village 


—— 1926, by The New. York Times Company.) 


From an Etching -by Childe Hossam. (Cowtay Arther H. Harlow & Co.) 


already plays an influential role in our na- 
tional life and is cast for an-even more 
prominent part, 

That the village should be so little known 
is due. partly to the Census Bureau. 
some reason known best to the- obscure 
deities who rule our statistica] fortunes, no 
attempt has been made by the Government 
to give villages a separate individuality with 
a life of their own. The census has not even 
undertaken a separate enumeration of unin- 
corporated villages, nor has it properly seg- 
regated. the data dealing with small com: 
munities which have achieved the dignity of 
a chartered existence. 

Into this sociological vacuum the Institute 
of Social and Religious Research, under the 
direction of John R..Mott, Raymond B. Fos- 
-dick, Kenyon L. Butterfield, James L. Bar- 
ton, President W. H. P. Faunce and Paul 
Moproe, recently placed Mr.C. Luther Fry. 
Mr. Fry has now filled the void with the dry 

. but clear substance of positive fact. “‘Ameri- 
can Villagers” gathers between its covers 
the results of Mr. Fry's research, method- 
ically packed in pages and pages of juiceless 
tables, tnterlarded with flavoriess summaries 
and undecorated computations. But for 
those whe can stomach such fare it is stimu- 
lating to a degree; and.the results are vastly 
important for public assimilation. 

Mr. Fry has staked out the area of. his 
observations with two population pegs. He 
places the village between the upper and 
lower limits of 2,500 and 250 inhabitants, 


For, 


with or without-a charter. Using the census 
material where he can get it, drawing heav- 
ily upon Rand McNally and.other mapmak- 
ers, and using the records of previous studies 
by the institute, he subjects the village to a 
most rigid scientific examination.- He meas- 
ures it in a dozen different directions, he 
weighs it, he -plots its life history, and he 
even attempts—in the cramped style of the 
objective analyst—to describe its character. 
One in-eight Americans, he finds, lives in 
a village—one in four of all those who: tive 
outside of cities. And one or two more of 


the others, he points out, depend on the vil-. 


lage for many of the necessities of life. 
These 12,000,000 people, scattered through 
18,000 different communities. in the United 
States, are a factor increasingly to be reck- 
oned with. 

Edmund de 8. Brunner, diréctor of the 
institute’s studies of American villages, says 
in an introductory note that “during the last 
generation it was rather generally taken for 
granted that the conflict between labor and 
capital was the outstanding economic issue 
of modern society,” but now “the discontent 
of agricultural people may be- as serious a 
menace to the peace and prosperity of the 
nation as is the disccntent of industrial wage 
earners.” 

If the “discontent: of. the agyfcuitural peo- 
ple” be looked upon as a “menace,” then 
Mr. Fry’s researches will bring comfort to 
the fearful. -In the first place, even the 
“agricultural village” is not nearly as agri- 


“pendence by their own efforts—the 
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cultural as people generally suppose. By al) 
cdds the largest single group of men in the 
villages of all four sections of the country is 
engagec not in farming or in trade, as one 
might expect, but in manufacturing pur- 
suits. 

“It_might reasonably have been supposed,” 
Mr. Fry remarks, “that trade would he the 
most important. occupation in agricultural 
villages, which, by every definition, are pri- 
marily service stations to the farmers of the 
surrounding country side.” But the figures 
tell a different story. Trade ranks second 
in the Middle Atlantic, 
South, and third in the Far West. “Even in 
the South and Middle West, where the num- 
bers engaged in trade are relatively high, 
appreciably less than one-quarter of the 
gainfully employed. men [all into this classi= - 
fication, while in the other two regions the 
ratic is only one out of six.” - 

Evidently the farmers themselves live on ~ 
their farms, and whatever discontent may 


‘well in their hearts is registered, if at all, 


out-in the open spaces. As a matter of fact, 
Mr. Fry discloses the village as the bulwark 
of conservatism standing as a solid rock be- 
tween the radicalism of the farms on the 


one side and of the city proletariat on the ps 


other. 2 
No single group of our population is more __ 


conservative than the small proprietors who * 


have worked their way to positions of inde- 
“self- 


made men.” . Vil- (Continued on Page 19) 
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Russian Presses Are Humming 
Output of Books Is Rapidly Assuming Pre-War Proportions, While 
_ Quality of Design Keeps Pace 
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firms as remained were made sub- 7 

ject to ts ruings. won ene mew] | DOE KUAXOT > 
the product. Furthermore, the book] Cconomic policy lent into (tlminate 
,;Unmarketable propaganda material 
and to concentrate on the production 
of books that would make the con- 


By AVRAHM YARMOLINSKY 


low estate to which Rus- 

sian publishing. had fallen 
during the years of revolution 

and civil war was exhibited in 

4 the Summer of 1922 at the In. 
ternational Book Fair in Florence. 
j The two rooms on the second floor 
as of the Palazzo di Porta Romana con- 


tained mostly humble primers and| however, who has to face the fact|‘@xation and owning “ang > ae 
is credit i 
examples of the pamplet literature | that money is tight, gets only : A 


common to revolutions. The dull- 


ness of the collection was relieved that accrue .to it must be used to 


cheapen books or for purposes of an 
educational nature. It goes without 
saying that, though the institution 
is put on a business basis, the Com- 
munist bias makes itself strongly 
felt in the editorial policy. 


‘At present the State Publishing ES ; por 2 
House is easily the largest book pro- ' 

Bede casemate te tee wees. Tocypapcrsrmior Usparzabcrso 
In 1924 it issued 2,180 titles, nearly 
twice as many as the four biggest 
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effort to keep the printed word alive 
where every means seemed lacking. 
The paper was of the cheapest 
variety, and the type was patently 
worn out with overwork. Indeed, 
the organizers of the Russian sec- 
tion were at pains to present not so}. 
much the finest achievements of So- | | 
viet book-making, as to give evi- 
dence of the difficulties with which 
they had had to contend. 
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Publishing in the Soviet Union 

















From the Title Page for Jack London's “How I Became a Socialist.” 
‘ (Gosizdat, Moscow.) 


reached the bottom in 1920, when no 
more than 3,260 titles appeared, the 
” average size of the book being 60 
pages. This in a country which be- 
fore the war produced over 30,000 
books a year, in at least 70 lan- 
guages. Six years ago, then, it 
looked as though Russia were re- 
. gressing toward the pre-Gutenberg 
era. One could actually see on sale 
a@ hand-written copy of a book of 
verse. To-day the crisis is over and 
the book industry shows all the 
signs of recuperation. True, as far 
~ as the number of titles is concerned, 
the pre-war standard has not yet 
been reached. In 1924 the Central 
Moscow, “which 


publishers and would be driven out 
of the book business. It was soon 
seen that these fears were ground- 
less. . Private capital was not eager 
to engage in an industry in which 
the retarns were slow and on the 
* meagre. 

The largest and most powerful fac- 
tor in the situation is today, as it 
has been for the past half dozen 
years, the publishing agency fi- 
Nanced by the Government and run 
by a Board of Directors appointed by 
the Commissariat of Education. It 
is known as the State Publishing 
House, or Gosizdat, to use its Rus- 
sian name in the telescoped form 
which is the rage in Soviet nomen- 
clature. 
part of the general scheme of nation- 
alizing industry and resulted from 
the merging of several Soviet agen- 
cies which had been engaged in pub- 
lishing in a more or less haphazard 
fashion. Its function was to be the 
publicity department in the widest 
sense of the Communist State and 
the Communist Party and to carry 
over the @ictatorship of the proleta- 
riat into literature. To.this end. it 
‘was given control over the printing 
plants, the paper supply and the 
distribution of books, while the ac- 


It came into being as a. 


publishing houses in America taken 
together 


The Go t acts’ as a pub- 

lisher through its various commis- 

sions and commissariats as well, 

every one of these, even the Red 
having 


Gosizdat théy: are responsible for 
fully 75 per cent. of the output. The 
remainder is issued by the coopera- 
a the trade unions, the Com- 
munist Party and private publisf- 
ers. As a matter of fact, private 
publishing never ceased entirely in 


: nearly 150 have taken out licenses, 


there are only 15 to 20 that do any 
business worth mentioning.. They 
have no distributing apparatus, and 
so have to depend for a market upon 
Leningrad and Moscow, where prac- 
tically all of them are stationed, and 
where competition is intense. Occa- 
sionally the Gosizdat throws them a 
sop by using the more reputable 
among them as contractors. 

The fact that the Soviet State is 
a federation of autonomous repub- 
lics affects the organization of the 
Government’s publishing activities. 
Theoretically, the Gosizdat of Mos- 
cow and Leningrad supplies the 
needs of the population only of the 
Russian bers of the Soviet 
Union, and every other Republic in 
the Federation has its own State 
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tivities of such private publishing 
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_ From the Title Page for Lunacharski’s Play, “Don Quixote Delivered.” 


(Gosizdat, 


publishing apparatus. Actually, ex- 
cept for. the Ukrainian Gosizdat, 
these organizations are of compara- 
tively little consequence. The Pub- 
lishing House of the Peoples of the 
Union, another Government institu- 
tion, with headquarters in Moscow, 
specializes in literature for the 
smaller racial groups within Soviet 
territory. To carry the gospel of 
the new social order to the nomads 
of the Eurasian steppes and the 
hunters of the Siberian tundras, it 
issues primers and simple pamphlets 
in 37 out of the 100 languages which 
are spoken within the confines of the 
federation. It does pioneer work in 
shaping alphabets, fixing the spell- 
ing and devising terminology in the 
case of languages which have not 
not to any extent heen used as lit- 
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* From the Title Page for the First Volume of Lenin's Collected Works. 
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Moscow.) 


What are the characteristics of 
the books that pour from the Soviet 
presses? It must be borne in mind 
that Russian authors today address 
themselves not to the cultured few, 
but toa half-educated audience re- 
cruited from the masses and wear- 
ing its fresh learning with the proud 
awkwardness of a child in new 
shoes. All the publishing agencies 
have ‘discovered that to be success- 


simple and direct in language, and, 
above all, have a practical bearing 
upon the daily problems of a work- 
man or that, rara avis, a literate 
peasant. The Russian notion of a 
book is wide enough to include ev- 


tome to a thin pamphlet on hog- 
raising or the reprint of a speech by 

Chrysostom, Just as 
of late years in this country there 
has Seeh a vogue of the “outline” 
and the anthology, so, to a very 
much degree, in Russia, 


» calculated to give the 
untutored reader in tabloid form all 
the culture that is worth salvaging 


new era. The phase through which 
the Soviet Commonwealth is passing 
is distinguished not by an advance- 
ment of knowledge but by the dif- 
fusion of the elements of learning. 
In a way, practically all the books 
published are educational, in the 
most generous sense of the word. 
Consider that about 60 per cent. of 
the titles issued are presentations, 
generally popular in style, of eco- 
nomic and ~sotio-political problems, 
viewed, of course, from the Com- 
munist’s angle. It is in this group 
of books, rather than in the field 


was, for example, a best seller in 
1922, and two years ago the Chief of 
the Leningrad Gosizdat, darting 
about his book-filled office in the 
ph im ge Building, which is 

the Leningrad home of the firm, 
showed me two books of a similar 
nature that had had the highest 
sale. One was “The History of the 
Bolshevist: Party,” by Zinovieff; the 
other, a volume in flex- 
ible covers, was Marx’s “Communist 
Manifesto,” with annotations and ap- 
State —— 


Communist Party, The Lenin 
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( Continued on Page 15 ) 
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there is a flood of books of excerpts 
and abstracts, 
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Some Tragic — in the Chain of French Diplomacy 


Fabre-Luce Aitacks Poincaré’s: ‘Statesmanship Before, During and-Since the War 


shes LIMITATIONS: OF VICTORY. 
Alfred Fabre- 


Constance V 367 2 
by Go Alfred A. Knot. % * 


By WILLIAM MacDONALD 
© better illustration could ‘be 


~ be studied in the abstract," he real- 


ized that “many reasonable solutions 
were objected to on principles de- 
rived from pre-war history,” that 
“this history has never been honest- 
ly written” and that “impartial study 
of the documentary evidence, in a 
new spirit, leads to conclusions very 
different. from those -which have 
been hammered‘ inte docile minds by 
successive Governments, in censor- 
ship and court-martial days.” He 
accordingly invites his readers to “re- 


of “La Victoire”), this “work of in- 
tellectual emancipation,” first in a 
study of the political and diplomatic 
preparation for the events of June, 
July and August, 1914, then of those 
events. themselves, and finally of the 
terms of peace from which Europe 
suffers and must continue to suffer. 
Not all the data which M. Fabre- 
Luce “marshals in elucidation of the 
immediate origins of the war will ap- 
pear to English readers as new, for 
other scholars, as well as he, have 
studied the documents, and in great- 
er detail at a number of points than 
his pages exhibit. We know pretty 
well, now, the story of the fateful 
weeks that elapsed between 
and the declarations of war, and a 
good deal about the diplomatic 
manoeuvres immediately preceding, 
and what is known has left propa- 
ganda and the propagandists of the 
war period without a rag to hide 
their nakedness... What 


distinguished }. 
M, Fabre-Luce’s work at this point 
is rather. its remarkable exposition | 
of the relation of the war to the 


whole trend of. European diplomacy 
in the years immediately preceding 
the outbreak, and more particularly 
its .examination of the policy of 
France in relation to the Central 
Powers, Russia and the Balkan and 
Turkish questions. = Se 
First in importance, of course, 
among what he calis.the “primary 
facts” is the question of the respon- 
sibility. of the Serbian. Government 
tor.the murder ofthe Archduke. Di- 
rect responsbility there certainly was 
not, nor did the Austrian Govern- 
ment ever undertake to establish its 
ce. The question of political 
responsibility, on the other hand, 
merges itself at once in the larger 
question. of the relations between 
‘Austria-Hungary and Serbia. Ser- 
bia was an irritating problem to Aus- 
tria,. but the project of a Balkan 
league based upon a treaty. with 


Bulgaria anda firmer alliance with, 


Rumania, and “with contrary aims 
and more direct Austrian participa- 
tion” than in the-league which Rus- 
sia Inspired in 1912, was “not orig- 
inally directed Serbia.” Even 


against 
_ after the tragedy of June 28, 1914, 


with some chastisement of Serbia 
clearly intended, Austria appears not 
to have contemplated anything were 
than a localized war. 

No war in the Baikans, however, 
could. fail to raise the spectre of 4 
wider conflict. A study of events 
at this point shows a curious and 
tragic playing at cross-purposes. 
The possibility of a European, wat 
was envisaged, but neither ‘Athstriat 


nor Germany imagined that, if it | the 


came, it would find the Powers ar- 
rayed against them. Even after the 
provocative Russian mobilization Se 
Berlin -Government, — 

in the dark ustria’s. — 
purpose, felt confident * its. ability 
-to hold the for peace not- 
withstanding Russia’s protest against 


the Austrian ultimatum. It is clear 

h . Germany should have 
been better informed and should have 
realized the grave possibilities of a 
war of any kind under any circum- 
, Fabre-Luce finds 
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War, in short, was not inevitable, 
and there is no evidence that it was 
instigated by Ferdinand; however 


much the course of events may have 
made it possible. The policy of mil- 
itary. preparedness, again, did not, 
M. Fabre-Luce insists, contemplate 
@ war at any particular time. Equal- 
ly ‘unrelated as a cause of war was 
the opposition of Germany to disar- 
mament at the first Hague Confer- 
ence, for France alse opposed the 

conference 


pure 
calls it, the opposition included Rus- 
sia and the British and French press. 


“all scientific discussion of disarmia- 
ment would have 


tion, Great Britain. is represented as 
trying “to arrest the progress of the 
rival powers without diminishing her 
own strength.” If conflicting eco- 
nomic interests “had-power to bring 
about war in twentieth-century Eu- 


questions of prestige and sentiment 


relations.” “There is no documen- 
tary evidence to show that the busi- 
ness world took any step to induce 
German Government to go to 
war.” 

If the “element: of fatality” must 
be produced; M. Fabre-Luce would 
se gchadt i ——— 


of maintaining the 
Eastern Europe. —— he thinks, 
but “a bold scheme of decentraliza- 





tion” would have deprived Serbia of 


| they had hitherto exerted, 





rope, it was only when they revived}. 
by their repercussions on diplomatic. 


with the Balkan flare-up, 
France and Germany abandoned the 
joint pressure upon Austria which 


“took up 
the quarrel actively” and “set the 
whole of Europe in a blaze.” 

Working thus from east to west, 








“Column of March, 1915.” 
From the Painting by C. R. W. Nevinson. From the Volume ou His 


British Artists” Series. (Scribner’s.) 


M. Fabre-Luce comes to. the vital 
question of the relations between 
France and Germany after 1870-71. 
The long story which he tells in 
great detail may be summed up on 
the German side in the sentence with 
whith ‘he introduces it, namely, that 
“the history of Germany's French 
policy between the two wars is chief- 
ly that of a long and effort 
to propitiate, which took different 
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Work in the “Contemporary 


made by the enemy,” “tried his luck 
whenever there was an international 


hcontroversy” and “turned to daily ac- | icy 


count”. the idea that the security of 
was threatened. 

Lord Grey, if he appears as a bit 

less tainted on the score of sheer 


agreements 
members of the Triple Entente, 
isolation, 





é Germany 
“alliance with Austria was now 


.}| Bess he points out that not only was. 


preceded them,” ; 
sums up his own opinion in the con- 
clusion that “Germany and Austria 
made the gestures which rendered 
the war possible; the Triple Entente 
made those which rendered it cer- 


Powers “were masters of the situa- 
tion,” and their mistake was in fail- 
Ing to take advantage of the peace 
chances offered. ° 


Having destroyed the propagandist 
theory of the origins of the war, M. 
Fabre-Luce goes on to eviscerate the 
“abortive peace.” With much acute- 
public opinion in the allied coun- 
tries, with its demand for a “utopian 
and unreasonable atonement,” a more 
weighty psychological factor in-1918 
than was public opinion in Germany, 
but that “by encouraging the anti- 
German propaganda. the heads of the 
Governments had deprived them- 
selves, through their own doing,. of 
power to negotiate with a free 
Irrational talk about guilt 
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By SIMEON S8TRUNSKY 
N giving to the world the un- 


"double purpose. 

he would ‘show that ‘up to~ the 
‘very. end of his life “Monsieur Ana - 
tole” was hard at work, searching 
his authorities, planning,-composing, 
“revising. If the greater part of what 
the master left behind him is in-' 
cluded, as we are told, in this vol- 
. umie;;“Binder the Rose” (Dodd, Mead 
& Co,), then the total outpyt is not 
-very large, judged by ~ modern 
standards of production. But then 
.M. Corday would remind us how 
painfully censcientious and cautious 
-were the author's methods. Close to! 
the age of 80 and efter fifty years 
of active craftemianship he was still 
in the habit of sketching, drafting, 
redrafting and editing. Some of the 
pagesin_the present volume. were 
worked over no fewer than: eight 
“times, we are told. 

They make up what was intended 
tobe a series of dialogues on suf- 
ficiently familiar topics in the Ana- 
tolian repertory: on metaphysics and 
God, the future of mankind, old age, 
war, sex and modesty. Only the 
first of these Dialogues would now 
geem te be available in complete 
- form. The author’s intent with re- 
gard to the rest must be built up 
—-eut--of—isolated passages and para- 
- graphs, out of' scribbled notes writ- 
ten down anywhere and everywhere. 
If the subjects are familiar, so is 
*the treatment. Nothing new by way 
of an “evolution” in the ideas or 
viewpoint or method of Anatole 
France is here revealed. But the 
master’s hand to the last. has not 
lost its cunning. 

M. Corday’s’ second purppse had 
best be stated in his own words: 

A year has gone by since he war 
laid in the grave.. The.silence im- 
posed upon us by a sense of what 
was befitting at such a time may 
mow be broken, and I intend to 
‘record my. protest against . the 
—— tittle-tattle of certain gos- 

p-. 


* His task of. vindication completed; 
thé editor feels at liberty to_speak 
out more plainly. His concluding 


chapter deals: with the “vultures” | 


who swooped down on the old man’s 
memory, the “ghoulish brood” whom 


Anatole France had taken “into his | 


confidence. and :who betrayed his 
friendship and his trust by publish- 
fhg “a- grotesque and shamelessly 
distorted picture of him.” Since the 
money object would not seem to be 
présent in such cases, what, M. Cor- 
day asks, would inddce people to 
take up the métier of “the spy,. the 


‘sdministers the bastinado, leaving, 


oye 


OW, at first sight there would 


seem to be littlé in common}. 


terlocutors ascribe to him in the de- 


wells who ‘‘began their unwholesome 
‘task of befouling ‘the reputation of 
Anatole France even before his body 
was -laid in the grave.” And yet I 
find myself wondering whether M. 


in a spirit of devotion. Yet one must 
confess that too much of the,Satyr 
emerges out of the context. Was it 
accident or design that dictated the 
‘selection of topics in M. Ségur’s rec- 
oliections? In either case the 
samples are a bit unfortunate. From 
the. year 1898, when it was the au- 
thor’s privilege to climb the slopes 
of the Acropolis in the company of 
Anatole France to his final memoirs, 
post-dating the war, the Gallic spice 
His altogether out of proportion to the 
Gallic sense'in these “conversations” 
of Anatole France. The allusions, 
the anecdotes, the parables are not 





always Rabelaisian laughter. They 





come very close at times to snigger- 
ing. - 

It ‘would be the outstanding feature, 
then, of, much of the literature con- 
cerning which M. Corday complains, 
that. it shows us a patriarch con- 
centrating on the kind of stories that 
John Sumner would sternly reprove. 


| "There is, of course, no use denying 


that a good many perfumes of Arabia 
would-be needed to “sweeten” the 
maturer Anatole France to our own 


-schoolboy conception of the ripe and 


meliowed sage. In him Rabelais 
might be lurking around the. first 
corner one turned. But after all 
Rabelais was not around every cor- 
ner in Anatole’ France. It comes 
down to the question whether the 
raconteurs have preserved an honest 
proportion between the Attic wisdom 
and the Attic salt. It would seem 
* be M. Corday’s strong belief that 

the proportion has not been honestly 
maintained. And that is how his 
publication of.the last writings of 
Anatole France tends to be a refuta- 
tion of the gossipers and thé malice- 
vendors. It could not have been an 
old man chiefly engaged in “cere- 
moniously” kissing ladies’ hands and 
retailing, in their presence, off-color 
anecdote and epigram. For here we 
have Anatole France hard at work 
planning dialogues, collecting~ as 
many as 200 volumes in preparation 
for a short essay, making notes, 


drafting, and all the time — 


revising, revising. 
- e,° 

HY Anatole. France should 

have expended such extraor- 

dinary labor in the pursuit 

of stylistic perfection is a question 

that inevitably arises out of his con- 





: France. y . 
From “The Portrait Drawings of William Rothenstein.” (Chapman & Hall, Lid., London.) 


humble reader can see, the casual 
talk is as fine as the polished manu- 
script. Climbing the hill of the 
Acropolis, standing at his mantel- 
plece in the Villa Said, in his easy 
chair at La Bechellerie, or strolling 
along the: bookstalis by the Seine, 


learning, all. his grace, all his wit, 
all his sequence and drive at instant 
tommand. The thing; of course, is 
not impossible. _ It is not necessary 


have been doctored in the retelling, 
that the narrators have taken a brief 


up the final “conversation” by a 
careful consultation of the master’s 
books. But the puzzle remains. If 
Anatole France habitually talked as 
Brousson and Ségur have made him 
talk, what need ‘had he of slaving.on 
his dialogue on the existence of God 
to the extent of at least four re- 
visions of a single paragraph on Im- 
manuel Kant? The reader need not 
be a teacher of rhetoric to be in- 
terested in the kind of effort that 
goes to the production of a lambent, 
crystalline literary style. : 
First try: 

Great intellect as he was, Kant, 
for practical reasons, fell back on | 


perfection they 
ascribe to a God who aids and 
protects them, and whom they in- 
vest with eternity in the hope that 
He will make them immortal. > 


Second try: 





Thus, great intellect as.he was, 


the master seems to have had all his | 


to assume that the conversations} 


- the technical point of view. 
the final draft, the outstanding 


cadence. and edge, have been at- 
tained. But of course M. Corday is 


sult as with the effort. It is his 
purpose to show, though in so many 


regenerate skeptic, the moral nihilist . 
for whom the world has taken him. 
The old argument 
France's gospel of pity and compas-. 
sion is restated: it is a pitiful world 
inhabited by a pitiful humanity of 
which both we must make the best. 


He protested agajnst the charge that 
in “Les dieux ont soif’ he had con- 
demned the French Revolution. He 
insisted that he had brought into re- 


jlief its splendors as well as its follies 


and crimes. But no cheerful view of 
men’s destiny emerges from the frag- 
ments of a projected dialogue con- 
cerning the future cited by the 
editor: 

“Phe obligation to kill which is laid 


this planet, the brevity of their 
cruel and painful existence, this 
law of carnage which dominates — 
the world, this necessity of de- - 
struction teaches us our nature and 
our-end. We are destined to 
manure the earth so that better 
and fairer forms of life may 
quicken upon it. 

It. is conceivable, of course, that 
pity and compassion might. seek to 
create a little temporary isle -of 
safety. within the Sea of Darkness, 
and it is for the purpose of hastening 
some such “happier era,” according 
to M. Corday, that Anatole France 
made common cause with the revo- 
lutionary parties, But little hope of 
a better Socialist world is found in 
the finale of “Penguin Island,” or in 
the: discourse of his late years 1 re- 
ported by.M. Ségur: 

·2 the future, the future that is 


it: te Mn be 0 edness 
kind in this pronouncement .of a 


_}| definite doom; just as hard as it is- 








characteristics of the Anatolian style, — 


not so.much concerned with the re- . 


of Anatole * 


upon -all animals subsisting mMpon - 
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Along the Unbeaten Track 
Of the Spirit World 


‘Sit Arthur Conan Doyle Writes a Two-V olume History 
- of Spiritualism 
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THE HISTORY OF SPIRITUALISM. 
By Arthur Conan Doyle. 2° vots. 
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bs Casee's. refuse to say in plain terms that 
By J. 8T. LOE STRACHEY Sir Arthur’s toil Pern: = 
4 OUGH there is more to regret wasted. He has not bus Ww 
than to approve in Sir Arthur | 20 doubt, he set out to 
Conan Doyle’s book; though| What, if we had got it, would have 
he is often wrong-headed, been of very great value. His is not 
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No visual shade of some one lost, 
but for é 

Bpirit to Spirit, host ‘to. Ghost. 
He then goes on: 


If any. vision should reveal 
Thy likeness, 1 might count it vain 
the 
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apt to be as dull as it is painstaking | ®87* 

and well intentioned, I am not.pre-| torily with spiritualistio and 
pared to say that I wish his book} ™atters, sometimes pi and 
unwritten. In spite of its many fail- pedantic, sometimes romantic, but 
ings, the general effect is what it|®!ways diffusive and inconclusive. 
was designed to be—the drawing of There are thousands of. people, 
public. attention to the advance that| like the present writer, who are 
has been made by the supporters of} ™ost anxious to treat Spiritualists 
and believers in spiritualism during | With justice, reason and respect, and 
the past quarter of a century in con- | Who also hold that the ‘psychic phe- 
vincing the world that there is some- ee close and persistent 
thing that imperatively demands | &*2m™ination. 

attention and investigation in the| What they would specially have 
faith and its phenomena. The old| liked to obtain from Sir Arthur 
_ indifference, the shrug of the shoul- 
ders, “It’s all fraud or folly, or in the theory and ecaagy etre 
both!” can no longer suffice, The} *£™ spiritualism, was a narra’ 
Spiritualists, and rightly, are more 
insistent than ever in their outcry, 
“Don’t you see, don’t you hear, don’t , 
you note that inexplicable things | ° - Psychical investigation. Up to 
are happening? Don’t you realize 
the necessity of attending to them 
and finding out what they mean? asa wag «or spiritual phenomena 
You surely ‘can’t go on pretending 

that these phenomena are simply * speculations er eg to * 
not existent, or, if they do exist, are ———— ——— — 
not worth inquiry.” There are abun- — and most careful ihe te 
dant signs that the better part of | Shostly manifestations — 
mankind throughout the civilised | Mvariably ended by a verdict of “net 
nations will no longer turn ‘a deaf| >roved.” They, tics, could 
ear to things psychical. 

. ° man s 
oe aes fy —— 
what he set out to do,.1 can only| mind failed to place them or explain 
say, “What a pity!” what a tragedy —— wey fails 
it is, that his obvious sincerity and |>!#in certain abstract mathematical 
his desire to instruct, illuminate and | Propositions. No one can explain 

‘ incommensur- 
make clear have not been more tem-| “8 We mean by an 
pered by discretion, balance and pen- 
etration of mind. I take one exam- ’ ; : § 
ple, though I might take a dosen, of eg © f ife 1 
his) ineptitude, | He aneers, at the High Priests of Life’ Insurance - 
snate sik pedaneation of * to|“IFB INSURANCE 48 4 LIFB that is to say, ascertained that he is| is a propagandist of the finest blend, | I feel 
‘make the conditions under which} WOK. By Hugh D. Hart. New | destined to be successful in assuring} but benevolent and most human. 
payebical: are cheval: 2° Oe his fellowmen. of the evils that live | And he goes to the 
proof against accusations of mal-ob- Td waoun 0 toe an ool after them which can 
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servation on the one side and of ——————— — eS ee eae 
fraudulent or the non-automatic pro-| ~~ elaboration. evertheleas . 
curation of phenomena on the other.| Hart has thought it necessary to| guished widows and orphans. Our | proves 
Sir Arthur Conan Doyle is, of course, |present a book on the subject in which — —— 
quite at liberty to say that these all its virtues are set forth in detail}. man 
precautions are useless and unneces-|and with an emphasis worthy of aj insurance companies looking 
sary and that less rigid rules of ob-| leas: known method of providing for} Pension of business. . 
servation would often be advanta-|one’s family. Imprimis, the impor- — ae cea leas has 
geous, but, taken as a whole, he | tance of selling life insurance is pred- Poloni Laertes. . 
hould surely be grateful for, not|icated for the purpose of providing | beware of pitfalls and of discourage- borrow money on his policy, 
mpatient with, the society’s strict-|for men unable tq fit themselves for | men 
ness. We all know how much|any other vocation. Mr. Hart dilates} work, 
greater is the weight attached in| with force upon the evils arising} salesmanship, human nature 
science to an alleged discovery, or| from men finding themselves in un-} Practical psychology, the 
the statement of a new hypothesis, | congenial labor in which they despair | taxation and some other 
if it is known that the investigations ot improving their condition and/ the sellers of insurance m 
— Spel ecg Say canes Rees se —— 
ducted r the very severest con- 1 
ditions. . selves. To all and sundry he admin-| work.” An enticing picture 
The greatest truths deserve the . 
greatest possible care in their state- | life insurance, and it may be gath- 
ment and in all investigations con-|ered from Mr. Harta deliverance 
- ‘nected with them. Jowett, using| that the 

i that argument, pointed out that 

ecology, 
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an ungracious e 
book which must have cost Sir Ar- | should féel:who has found himself— 
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ule —— an, sual o Ecotthee at eaten ent House” ; pi pg Beta tba pees redgegtel->-aihyane one te proportioned as Professor Wey- 
ey 4 Sa tt — restraint, the maker of a beauty Waters’ \d- Arnold . Benn good book of its kind; and of its use-| gandt’s conveys (we believe, of 
por rapencoee Ba ain. oF dng te in words that -was not before he “Hilda -Lessways.” Bennett, he be-| fulness there can be no doubt. If|tourse, _unintentionally) that the 
nineteenth century soveliats is to be| tet’ ne meetin nore nie on | eves, might. have made a far better | Professor Weygandt does not allow | moderns are children tagging after: 
included in Mr. Kipling’s lust pee de,” Her showing than he does had he not| his enthusiasme—we assume he -has/a band-wagon that has passed, We 
dozen immortals, it will probably be| proves himself of stock of | tivem himself so hard. “But as we enthusiasms—to disturb his academic Weygandt's 
Hardy, for-the reason that his hu-| Scott and Shakespeare and Chau- | b#ve him.” writes Professor Wey-/| calm, his unfaltering preservation of informed him that his - 
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that. of other. ft. reveals — Pro-| “Women. -in Love,” “which might| never final.’ Personally, we take | writing stories; his name was Joseph. 
any fessor. Weygandt has much to ad-| have been things of beauty, are| violent exception to the Conrad. But we never heard of him 
er es ee vance that is pertinent, but only to| things of ugiiness—fine art struck | of the book; so much has been writ-j until after being graduated. On the 
—— Pag Foy —— the lately dead Conrad does he ac-|by blight,” a judgment with which | ten concerning the early, middle andj other hand, we heard a great- deal 
* they feel; of what they hope * * * cord {as -to Hardy) the encomium j there is likely to be considerable dis-| late Victorians we should like to see about Scott and Thackeray. Mere- 
—— a vast knowledge of — — he} agreement, although its partial truth|more space given to the mioderns|dith,.we recall, and Thomas Hardy 
umanity and am infinite pity for | says, is “almost great” in “The Man! must be admitted. (whether or not'they deserve it) and| were mentioned. 





Memoirs of a British General 


Lord Grenfelt Had a Truly Victorian V ersatility 


MEMOIRS OF FIELD MARSHAL 
LORD GRENFELL. With a pref- 


Stoughton. 
By ALLEN SINCLAIR WILL 


few men fall such rich expe- 
riences in life as were the lot 
of Field Marshal Lord Gren- 
fell, and he had*the diary- 
keeping habit, which many military 
leaders consider a waste of time. 
Near the close of his career he set 
down these experiences with a good 
deal of soldierly bluntness in a book 
which was almost completed when he 
died recently at an advanced age. 
The work was easily. rounded out 
from the ample ‘records. which he 
veft and is presented in print with a 
preface by--his comrade-in-arms in 
several of his most stirring cam- 
paigns, General Lane. 
It is not to be inferred, because 


A Zulu. 


Lord Grenfell evidently wrote as he 
talked, using the direct speech to 
which he had been accustomed in the 
profession of arms, that his memoirs 
are devoid of the literary grac” 
which alone would give them -mo e 
than a temporary value. Like many 
British soldiers of the Victorian and 
post-Victorian years, he possessed 
versatile culture. He was deeply 
interested in books and art, an 
Egyptologist who accumulated a rare 


collection of antiques, experienced; 


in governing as well as fighting, and, 


it may be added, a sportsman of un- 


failing zest. The volume contains 
reproductions of several of his own 
paintings. His style is refined, with 
touches here and there which show 
descriptive power well beyond.-the 
commonplace. —~ 

He was accustomed. to the atmos- 
phere of courts and the society of the 











learned, in which, General’ Lane re- 
marks, he showed marked adeptness 


than a mass of facts about men, 
women and. events of high impor- 
tance. . They are a truly vivid reflec- 
tion of. his own distinctive personal- 
ity, j : 

Lord Grenfell’s military memories 
ranged from ‘Wolseley to Haig. He 
fought in the Kaffir wars and was 
one of the last Englishmen to see 
the Prince Imperial, son of Napoleon 
Ill, before that impetuous youth 
ventured to penetrate a Zulu village 
with a small escort and was found 
dead the next morning bearing sev- 
enteen assegal wounds. In Egypt 
he served twelve years, first as sec- 
ond inf command of Tewfik Pasha’s 
army and then as Sirdar, in which 
post -he was succeeded by Kitchener, 
As Governor Genera! of Malta, se- 


Alter. a Painting From Life by Lord Grenfell. 


lected for the post by Joseph Cham- 


bining 
In the War Office, 
Adjutant General, he used his re- 


many men these experiences 


world and the people in it, lightened 
by his sense of humor, which seemed 


other Russian officers in full uni- 
form’ with the decoration. I could 
not get up to thank the Prince, 
having to conceal my legs, and the 
situation was a somewhat difficult 
one. I was most grateful for the 
honour, but I feel sure that I am 
the only knight of the order that 
has received it im a bath towel. 
The situation was such a ridiculous 


laughter. 1 produced cigarettes 
and passed quite a pleasant half 
hour. ~ 


Lord Grenfell not only toid good 
stories about himself, but he had a 
faculty of remembering. good stories 
about others.. Another instance may 
be given: 


I recall a dinner this Summer 
{1916} at which I met Curzon and 
William Robertson. Curzoh gave 
us a most interesting account of 
his visit to the Ameer of Afghan- 
istan when he was a young man, 
at the request of Robertson, who 
was in India at the time. and a 
most amusing account of the cos- 
tume which he wore to impress the 
Ameer. He went to Nathan's 
and collected various articles—an 
enormous pair of naval epaulettes, 
a@-cocked hat, a large pair of Life 
Guards boots, and, seeing a large 
collection of -decorations, he se- 
lected seven of them, including 


fastened to a military coat, having 
hired them for six weeks. 

Having received letters from the 
Foreign Office establishing his 
-identity, he proceeded to Afghanis- 
tan. When met by an escort some 
miles outside Cabul, he donned this 
extraordinary uniform and galloped 
into Cabul, where the Ameer was 
sitting in durbar waiting for him. 
His costume caused great admira- 
tion on the part of his host, who 
gent for his tailor and ordered a 
similar coat, though he could not 
aspire to so many decorations. 

The most important. contributions 
of historical source material in the 
memoirs are the passages on the iast 
hours of the Prince Imperial and 
the diary relation of the armistice 
negotiations with the Erzberger dele- 
gation in Noyember, 1918... Both of 
these “are first-hand accounts. In 
addition, the pages on the Prince 
Imperial are the most interesting in 
the book. ; 

The value in each instance is in 
the colorful vision with which Lord 
Grenfell observed both events and 
which he had the skill to transfer to 
writing. In the case of the heir 
of the Napoleonic house he gives a 

rash 


young officer, 
with an sis of his character as 
it ‘was projected with clearness in 
the stern setting of war. Lord Gren- 
fell says 


On March 27 (1879) the Prince 
Imperial joined the force at Lady- 
amith and I sooh became. fairly 
well acquainted with him. He was 





| 


The Late Field Marshal Lord 


@ handsome youth, dark hair and 
eyes, classic features, but with no 
trace of his Napoleonic ancestry; 
small, slight and well knit in form, 
Ome recognized but little of the 
Frenchman in him. Reserved, 
self-restrained, yet longing for his 
chance, proud, brave and reckless, 
the blue blood of the Montijos was 
strongly developed. He was a 
Spaniard from top to toe. 


Lord Grenfell rode seven or eight 
miles with the Prince and his scanty} 
escort to the hill overlooking the 
Kaffir village in which he was slain. 
As Grenfell said good-bye, with a 
parting admonition, “Don’t get shot,” 
to which the Prince responded jaunt- 
fly, he turned his horse and pro- 
ceeded to another part of the area 
of hostilities in which he had duties. 


to protect 
recklessness. In a letter to his sis- 
ter two months before, which is 
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Grenfell, G.C.B.. G.C.M.G. 


and the allied officers received them 
“stiffly but courteously.” Foch was 
“splendid, very quiet and dignified, 
and very firm.” Grenfell brings out 


them favorable terms on account of - 


Among the word portraits. in the 
book, which contribut@an element of | 
charm to the narration, two of the 
best are those of Gordon and Stan- 
ley, with both of whom Grénfell was 
in close.contact in Egypt. Gordon 


earthy,” but “a communer. with the 
unseen.” Grenfell found “practical 
business with him almost impossi- 
ble.” As to Stanley, “no hostile 
natives, dwarfs, giants or other im- 
pediment would prevent him from 
fulfilling any enterprise upon which 
he had started.” It became Grén- 
feli’s duty to supply Stanley with 
arms and ammunition from. the 
Egyptian army stores for the expe- 
dition for the relief of Emir Pasha. ~ 

Grenfell’s _ irrepressible energy 
vent in many ways aftef he 
from the army. He sat 
spoke in the House of Lords, 
was President of the Royal -Horti- 
cultural Society and was active in 


and | work for the Church Lads Brigade. 


The memoirs have an especial 
value, both for the casual reader and 


evident stamp of deep sincerity. Fo 
historical purposes, however, there: 
is a defect in the marked modesty of 
the author, who appears to have 
exercised care to avoid appraising his 
own services in any field and never 
vaunts his own opinions. There is, + 


For 


his part in events in which he fig- 


rger| ured, for it leaves the reader amply 


satisfied that exaggeration is missing 
ifrom the book. One may see in these 
pages a self-portrait drawn without 
undue thought of self and drawn 
with a sure touch which leaves no 





doubt of the lineaments and \propor- 
tions. 


made to induce the Allies to‘give — 


* 


Impressed him as not “of the-searth ~ 


* 








the historian, in that they bear the ~ 













eg 


clearly the effort which the Germans ~ 
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Mr. Cummings Cuts More Capers 


On the Parnassian Mount 


His ew Book of Poems Combines Artful Eccentricity With Overt 
Satire and Rapturous Malice 


18 3. A Volume gyre By 

on 0. 

By JOHN W. CRAWFORD 
NEW volume of poems by that 


elements of grammar. Therefore, a 
mixed chorus is apt to greet Mr. 
‘Cummings on the occasion of his 
appearances: the elderly 
masters, with characteristic intoler- 
remind 


by praising his “i's” to upper case, 
and by respecting the purity of his 
semicoions and the young tnnocence 
of his parentheses; his enthusiasts 
apparently. swallow him whole: A 
more sober examination must needs 
involve a concession to Mr. Cum- 
mings's following that he does com- 
municate an energy of naive and 
wistful mischief; to his adversaries 
‘that he does at times exhibit, to 

borrow John Morley’s phrase, an 
- “excessive ambition which overieaps 
itself.” 

Any consideration of E. E. Cum- 
mings which does not take _ 
account his enthusiastic 
mentation is worse than unjust: it 
is foolish. He might almost he said 
to be a poet of improvisation rather 
than of achievement. His seemingly 
casual investigations of the accepted 
as well as the commonly ignored re- 
sources of printed poetry are of 
course highly organized and de- 
liberate; yet he is less interested 
in a finished product than in the as- 
sembling of the materials toward a 


movement.” He further observes: 


If a poet is anybody, he is some- 
body to whom things made matter 





very little—somebody who is ob- 
seased- by Making. © Like all ob- 


ring electricity 
Island the 4th of July the 
—— brah 
my are compet- 
ing. * * * 
In ion. =with 
The verb gives a poet one price- 
non- 


mings’s peculiar vision of life were 
compounded of a delicately precise, 
slightly mocking impressionism, com- 
parable to the quick, Se ae in- 
security of his line drawings. Sub- 
sequently, he has seemed to lean 
toward the analytical complexities of 
the later Mr. T. 8. Eliot (particu- 
larly ‘“‘Waste Land”), whose work 
Mr. Cummings has admired in 
critical prose also, and. toward the 
devious obscurities of the more re- 
cent Mr. Ezra Pound. The current 
offering reveals a trend in the di- 
rection of overt satire. Mr. Cum- 
mings has all the while continued 
and elaborated his manipulations of 
the contents of the printer’s font. 
In common with Miss Marianne 
Moore, whose poems are often 
visual patterns, and Mr. Lascelies 
Abercrombie, Mr. Cu em- 
braces the appeal to the eye in 
self, as wejl as the use of the e 
as a of getting at the ear, 
which is the more usual subterfuge 
of the poet who is no longer en- 
couraged to sing in public highways. 
Mr. Cummings does not enjoy Miss 
Moore’s skill in fantastic composi- 
tion of blocks of printed matter, 
inasmuch as his employment of 
visual effects is directed toward a 
less pure aim than hers. While he 
accepts the printed page as. an es- 
thetic end in itself, he also bends 
it to his ulterior purpose as an an- 
notation of the spoken values of his 
phrases. 





® 


With a few exceptions, the first 
aection of “Is 5” is devoted to various 
aspects of the vernacular: the lan- 
guage, the personalities, the view- 
point. The first poem, in five sec- 
tions, is a small gallery of ladies of 
easy virtue. Mr. Cummings’s feet 
and shoulders show: the satirical at- 
titude, or rather the tone of rap- 
turous malice, in the observer is dis- 
turbingly 
poem, sub-titled, “Or Beauty Hurts 
Me, Mr. Vinal,” is a composite of 
advertising slogans and scurrilous in- 
vective (a medium in which. Mr. 


of speech), which neatly polishes off 
the pretentious poetaster and all his 
poisonous prettifications. That one 
is a grand burst of indignation. The 
poem entitled “One: IX” is an in- 
stance of Mr. Cummings in a mo- 
ment of faltering. ana na 
of Mr. Eliot, Mr. Cummings incor. 

porates, as an aid to diminishing 
antithesis, a stock quotation: “ou 


sont les neiges.” Thereupon, Mr. 
Cummings 


abruptly descends into a 
fearful and wonderful version of the 
vulgate—the language as it may be 
presumed to be used along the 
streets: 
in dem date kid Christmas 
meant sumpn youse knows wot 
i refers ter Batter. Nailyuh (comes 

but once er yegr) 


In “One XI,” Mr. Cummings tries 
his hand at the narrative poem in 
up-to-the-minute guise. The pathetic 
fate of Uncle Sol, “who was a born 
failure,” is a spirited bit of clever- 
ness, and_that about lets it. out. 
“One XIV” and “One XVI” are at- 
tempts to mirror the state of mind of 
the “mean sensual man.” The first 
is a mannered effort at interrupted 
rhythm and thought trarsition. 
Neither of the poems canbe saved 
from banality. Mr. Cummings strikes 
still further afield in diffusing a 
number of irrelevant impressions 
over a single moment of complicated, 
incongruous recognition, in the poem 
called “Item.”. It suggests Mr. Eliot’s 
“Hysteria,” not to mention also Mr. 
Ejliot’s “Conversation Galante.” It 
is an interval of erotic painfulness, 
alive with subtle frictions of repul- 


transparent. The second |}- 


‘sion, which Mr. Hilict has madé 
-peculiarly his own. 

Some of Mr. Cummings’s dialect 
suggests that he has admired the dis- 
tortions of Mr. Milt Gross, while 
others intimate that he has fallen u 
victim to the marvelous phonetic in- 
ventions of Mr. George Herriman’s 
“Krazy Kat.” When these ftrun- 
cated phrases are commingled with 
scraps of schoolboy French and 
Latin, bits from the “spot news” 
columns of the newspapers, and tag- 
ends of conversational catch-words, 
the result is apt to be a trifle over- 
whelming; this is especially truc 
when the picture presented is not ex- 
actly a compound of, let us say, the 
disease of these times, but merely 
an exercise in verbal acrobatics, with 
a thumb at the nose and the fingers 
in the breezes for the concluding 
gesture. 

Before passing on to those poems 
which are to be treasured, there are} 
two deplorable specimens on pages 
28 and 29. One employs the well- 
known device of the young girl at 
boarding school: 





this young question mark man 





Along: the 


(Continued from from Page 5) 
‘however, duplicates of our real 


wy was this etheric body which 
Davis saw emerging from its poor, 

. Outworn envelope of protoplasm, 
which*finally lay empty upon the 
like the shriveled chrysalis 
sea agetlaghirren The proc- 

x by an extreme concen- 
— in the brain, which became 
~ dil = more luminous. as_ the 
darker. It is 


a 


wee — that mon werer chtuka oe 


. or is so intensely con- 
as he becomes after all 
means of indicating his thoughts 
have left him. Then the new body 

the head disen- 


a 





ounling with each other the three, 
manner, be- 








Unbeaten Track of the Spirit World 


—— shut them from my 
lew.” 
Such is r vision of Death as 
Davis—a di 


But’ is it true? 

that there is a 

ve e nce. 

I am not learned enough to say 
that this passage is not derivative, 
but at any rate I can say that it is 
not a mere echo of Plato’s story of 
Ur the Pamphilian. At any rate, 


cceet dak at 


t deal cor- 


‘| imaginative, or fantastic, or what- 


ever you will,, Mr. Davis's story 
does show how useful it would be if 
we could get more minute studies of 
“the act of Curiously 


great deal has been written on this 
episode of which I am unaware, is 
the account of Lincoln's sitting with 
Miss Colburn. Here is her account: 
For more than an hour I was 
made to talk to him, and I learned 
from my friends afterward that it 
upon matters that he seemed 
while they 








crowning event of his administra- 
tion and his life; and that while 
unseled 


he was 


up by an overruling Providence. 
Those present declared that they 
lost sight of the timid girl in the 
majesty of the utterance, 
strength 


was conveyed, and seemed to real- 
ize that some strong masculine 
spirit. force was giving speech to 
almost divine corfimands. 

I shall never forget the scene 
around me — I regained con- 

sciousness. was standing in 
front of -Mr. ‘ties and he was 


Mr. Somes said: “Mr, President, 
would it be improper — me. to 
inquire whether there been 
any pressure brought to — upon 


pany)... “It is 

and strength to wi 
pressure.” At this point the gen- 
tlemen drew around him and spoké 
—— — tones, 7 Lincoln 
saying least of all. t last he 
turned to me and —— his hand 
conn Se See uttered these words 
ina —— pond * forget: 


“My child very sin- 
gular gift, but that it is of God 1 
have no doubt. I thank you for 
coming here tonight. it mare 
important than 


all my nerve 
d such a 


kindly by the hand, bowed to the 
rest of the company and was gone... 
We ———— an hour longer, talk- 


and vivid as the evening on which 
it occurred. 


Perhaps some reader who is an 
expert in Lincoln's biography may 
tell us whether this story has or 
subject to critical inv 
whether we have or have not a fro 
to accept it. It would not, it-is ob- 
vious, do anything to advance the 
claims of the Spiritualists, because 
the problem of emancipation was at 
that momené’in the minds of the 
whole American people. It waa also, 
of course, well known that the Presi- 
dent was exposed to great pressure 
from those who were against the 
immediate proclamation of eman- 
cipation. Sir Arthur adds that “a 
subsequent message urged Lincoln 
to visit the camps, which he did 
with the best effect upon the moral 
of the army.” 
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E. E. Cummings. 


A swell account of an automobile 
drive is given in “One XXII,” which 
has just the right degree of vague- 
ness concerning the identity of the 
of so much and such lavish 


orations and other political ad- 
: “the poorbuthonest work- 
Mr. 


which artfully combines 
of poetic connotation in a 
totally imcongruous context, with 
hilariously satirical effect. The pic- 
ture of the young collegian march- 
ing off to war must be read ‘to be 
appreciated. 

The present reader craves leuve to 
quote one poem entire. It is in the 
vein of that charming “Chanson In- 
nocent” in “XLI Poems,” the poem 
to a Christmas tree. This one is 
about a little mouse, and it stirs up 
all over again all the silly anguish- 
ments over the trapped beasts, -pre- 
viously sworn at for their depreda- 
tions upon the breakfast food: 


here’s & little mouse: and 
what does he think about, i 


bright eyes) drifts (nobody 
because 


Nobody knows, or why 

jerks Here &, here, 

gr(oo)ving the room’s Silence) this 
lke a littlest 


poem a 
(with wee ears and see? 
tad frisks) - 

~ (gonE) 
“mouse,” 


We are not the same you and 


what was Disappeared 
who (look). , 


That poem has a complicated sim- 
plicity which has been equaled. only 
by that pious profligate, that sensu- 
— saint, that austere voluptuary, 

‘paradox of paradoxes, Jobn 
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Beauty i in-Distress in the. 
__. Eighteenth Century 


— 


ae 


Barrington’ $s “The Exquisite Perdsta” Introduces Garrick, F Ox, 


Sheridan and “The First Gentleman i in Eufope” 


— Base Yes By 
Barrington. 371 ‘pp. New 
— Dodd, Mead & Co. $2.50. 
By EDWIN CLARK. 
E now know that E. Bar- 


See eae tick soe Renee | 


voked much speculation’. as to the 
identity. of EB. Barrington. _In F sno 
Divine “Lady” she treated the 
story of Lord Nelson and Lady 

ilton to a refurbishing for the benefit 
of modern readers. The life of Byron 
furnished..the material—and the ap- 
peal to the curious, because of the 
recent intimate knowledge of his life 
that has. been revealed—to deck out 
“Glorious Apolio.”. . 

“The Exquisite Perdita”. is another 
tale of beauty tn distress. . The first 
half of it, in theme and manner, 
closely resembies the pastiche appeal 
ot “The Chaste Diana.” Mrs. Rob- 
inson—the exquisite Perdita—after 
an unfortunate marriage; which was 
forced by genteel poverty, is discov- 
_ered by Sheridan and tutored for the 
stage by Garrick. 
of fashion struts: into the page. 
While she -is preparing for -her 
appearance as Juliet her. beauty be- 
comes the talk of the town. The 
witty, fascinating Sheridan and Per- 
dita toy with being in love.. Garrick, 
however, is a hard taskmaster and 
calls them both to business.“ In the 
end Mrs. Robinson is so pursued that 
Sheridan has to b her protect 
from the horde of gallants who would 
make her their mistress. 

Her languid beauty enables her, 





Quickly the world tom 





with Garrick’s aid, to charm the 


patrons of the Drury Lane with her 


3 
ft 
— 


tended. Indeed, the future George 
TV was infatuated with Mrs. Robin- 
son and immediately attempted. to 
woo her. 


Of the advances of the Prince Mrs. |® 


Robinson did not tell Sheridan, nor 
ask his advice, as had been her cus- 
This time she wrote her own 
letters and in her own words an- 
swered the glowing protestations of 
love. _Fipially she went to Kew, met 
the Prince and in an idyllic passage 
agreed te his setting her up in a 
mansion on Cork Street. To do this 
she deserted her fond Sherry, the 
theatre and . delivered ‘her little 
daughter into the care of her mother. 
The Prince was lavish in his atten- 
tion and‘in the luxury of her estab- 
lishment. She set the fashions in 
her brief hour.” Then the Prince 


deserted. He was in revolt from his 
parents. The Duke of Cumberland 
and his Duchess drew the Prince 


in 
i 


1 


: 
& 


Fe 
Hi 


7 


2 


An Irishman through. and 
through, a wayward wind blowing 
sunshine one hour and sleet the 
next. A creature of moods like a 
woman's, heaven-high. with joy 
and hope one day, hell-deep in 
melancholy later. 
haps the most rounded and perfect 
ability, short of genius by but a. 
hair’s breadth, that the British 
Isles carry in their record and 





lastly a man, from some deep un- 





found other interests and she was 











Perdita Robi 





From the Painting by Gainebcrough. Courtesy Kennedy & Co. 


as near the sun as an angel and 
straining his wings in. the flight 
fall very lamentably to earth. But 
in his gay twenties the glitter and 
grief were hid alike in the future. 


After three years the Prince aban- 
doned Perdita. She turned to Sher- 
idan. He coulin’t help her. He 





seen flaw in him, certain to soar 


Mary Roberts Rinehart Mounts a 


— LAND. York: The George 
inohart. New York: 
fz Doran Company. 


ARY ROBERTS —— 
M spent ten days in the Sahara 
Desert, pushed on by motorcar 
to Bagdad in the wake of Douglas 
Fairbanks, and, _ returning. to this 
, country, added Summers on a Wyo- 
ming ranch and several ascents in 
airplanes to her experiences. All 
these she has duly chronicled, and 
her publishers have dutifully put it 
forth: 

It is to be feared’ that the zeal and 
admiration which her’ publishers feel 
for her have caused them unwit- 
tingly to betray Mrs. Rinehart. 
From the very title—which first sug- 
gests that it has been. bestowed by 
an ex-service man with a bad head 
cold and then lures the reader with 
the promise of the unusual and the 
thrilling—the publication of these 
epliemeral magazine sketches in 
book. form is an — — to their 
author. 

“Here the best-loved ~ writer in 
America goes adventuring, with ro- 
mance in her saddle-bags, over trails 
that lead from the mountains of 
Wyoming to Bagdad and the deserts 
of the East,” announces the pub- 
lishers' jacket, which further _be- 
guiles thé reader by a picture of the 
“author, veiled like an Eastern wo- 
man, with a procession. of camels in 
the darkly silhouetted 
‘against the bright blue sky. And 
as Mrs, Rinehart opens the portals 
of the Orient for her readers to pass 
through, she conducts them into a 
djning tent in the desert, where the 
adventuring pilgrim has food served 
on silver, wines in real glasses, can- 
dies and comfits, and the cook weeps 
because the service is cut down from. 
—— courses at dinner to a scant 

ve. 

Small wonder that- Wyoming cow- 
boys berated their camp cook when 
told of these adventures, or that they 
rig tz about the capacity 
of the camel when 
the desert. wanderers at the end of 
day falling into sound slumbers on 


real beds with spring ‘mattresses. |. 


Farewell, romance! 
For Mrs. Rinehart’s numerous fol- 


y learned of | 


lowing, with memories of “The After 
House” ahd “K” and “Twenty-three 
anda Half Hours’ Leave” and sun- 
dry other Varied entertainments, 
“Nomad's Land” is sheer disillusion. 
Elderty maiden missionaries in. re- 
mote corners of the earth have writ- 
ten. letters home which sound like 
old-fashioned dime thrillers by com- 
parison. Had a stenographer taken 
down tea-table accounts of her ad- 
ventures, as Mrs. Rinehart talked 
and delighted her guests in her 
home, the result, it may be sus- 
pected, would be much more amus- 
ing, much more vivid, much more 
interesting than a great deal of the 





material here -presented between 
covers. Most of this, regrettably, is 
commonplace, even trivial—matter 
unworthy of her experience and her 
writing skill 


There is much internal evidence 
in the work that Mrs. Rinehart did 
.mot take it very seriously; that it 
Was a magazine pot-boifer unadorned 
and, we suspect; umrevised: This 
leads to disconcerting things which 
so capable a writer would never have 
let pass had she gone over it care- 
fully... One of the most annoying of 
these internal evidences is a quick 
shift of subject; with a resulting non 








sequitur that jolts the reader as 








Camel 


much as Mrs. Rinehart was joggied 
by her camel. 

A little more than half of the book 
is taken up with an account of the 
de luxe ten-day exploration of the 
Sahara. Desert in the immediate 
neighborhood of the Sphinx and the 
Great Pyramids. Writing casually, 
Mis. Rinehart includes conversa- 
tional bits which were perhaps mildiy 
amusing or interesting to the partici- 
pants, but which, if the truth must 
be told, are very flat when put down 
in ink for cold-blooded perusal by. 
strangers. Mrs. Rinehart, to be sure, 
is conscious to the full of the ab- 
sence of privation, and makes light 
of the whole , experience, 

With ranch life in Wyoming Mrs. 
Rinehart is more familiar, and. she 
is apparently much more interested 
in it. The third part of the book 
certainly is. very much more inter- 
esting than the rest. Here she does 
contrive to convey some of the sense 
of physical weariness. of a round-up, 
when the hands stagger from their 
blankets before dawn and fall asleep 
at night almost too tired to care if 
the whole herd walks over them. But 
this part, too,. is chopped up with 
little excursions afield, and ‘more 
passages hike this: 





suggested Fox, but at the moment 
there was no possible. way to help. 
The Prince acted the boor, liar and _ 
cad perfectly. - Yet from the begin- 
ning of their liaison Perdita defeated 
her own end. There are times when 
her antics are such as to be unbe- 
lievable. She is-a whining heroine. . 
The gestures of self-sacrifice that are 
added to produce sympathy can’t: 


romances, which win the plaudits 
the blue stockings, Her last. years 
are graced by the company of her 
daughter. There is a touching last 


the world of pathos, but the romantic 
lure‘of E. Barrington’s previous nov- 
els isn’t in Perdita. Somewhere in 


Barrington has tried the difficult 
part of presenting a sentimental 
courtesan in a distinctly lively age. 
She has tg attempted to surpass 


To make ince a character explicit 
needs more than the sentimental 
objective method employed in this 
novel. In cramming her book with © 
the smart society. and background of 
this’ ornate period E. Barrington 
hasn't had the space, in spite of this 
being a rather lengthy book, to 
make Perdita intelligible. At any 
rate, for all its intricate intrigue, 
the novel lacks dramatic: movement 
after the middle. The sparkle and 
charm evaporates and nothing seems 


. | to remain but the dreary business of 


winding’ up the ends of the plot. 
And it does seem: that E. Barrington.“ 
has blanketed her end in too gloomy 
@ Close even for that brilliant failure, 
Sheridan. He was a wit to the bitter 
end. 




























































































































































































































: with tt from first-hand information 


~ with the desert pntil his departure 


 sourees: first of all, from the fact 


. 
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' Fifteen Months 
In the Desert ~ 
Angus’ Buchanan © Unbares the 


Charm and Terror of the 
Great Sahara 


SAHARA. By Angus Buchanan. 
With 


numerous 9 
sketches and a map. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. 

By STANTON A. COBLENTZ. 


Tis perhaps impossible for the 
dweller in humid lands to pic- 


traveler must pick his way _precari- 
ously, and the desert mountains that 
tower skyward in bare and unwatered 
solitude. But while one may have 
difficulty in conceiving the full ter- 
ror and mystery of the Sahara, the 
country assumes a. fascination pro- 
portionate to the undisclosed secrets 
it» holds; and any book that deals 


is likely to prove alluring to those 
who have viewed it only from afar, 
while a writer who exposes its 
bleakness, its ‘hdrror and -its charm 
30 well as does us Buchanan 
should find a multitude of eager 
readers, : 

Mr. Buchanan's volume is not what 
we should ordinarily term a travel 
book. It presents no orderly and 
consecutive narrative; it does not 
trace chronologically the author’s 
experiences from his first encounter 


homeward; it consists of a series of 
disconnected’. sketches and essays 
rather than of a unified story of ad- 
ventures in the wilderness. . Yet it is 
as entertaining as-any travel book 
done in the conventional mold, and 
more illuminating and_ informative 
than the majority. 

“derives from two independent 


that the author writes with individu- 
ality, Ahrewdness and imagination; 


and, secondly, from the circumstance | 


that his acquaintance with the Sa- 
hara was prolonged and thoroughgo- 
ing and is the fruit of months of 
strain and hardship across the bar- 
ren and hostile sands, 

Fifteen months, to be precise, were 
occupied in . Buchanan's struggle 
with the desert. In the course of 
this tinie he accomplished a tour that 
many would deem impossible: 
journeyed more than 3,500 miles 
across the entire width of the Sahara 
from Kano, in Nigeria, to Toug- 
gourt, in Algiers. To one who has 





traveled 3,500 miles even with the 


On the 
Edge of the 
Sahara. 


speed, and relative convenience of 
modern Pulimans, the vastness of the 
distance will be apparent; but the. 
mere figures will convey no idea of 
the extreme difficulties Mr. Bu- 
chanan encountered and of the weari- 
some and almost intolerably monoto- 
nous plodding across the burning 
sands from oasis to remote oasis. 
Imagine, if one can, the slow-trailing 
caravan with which the explorer 
sought to traverse the arid. wastes; 
imagine the long days beneath a tor- 
rid sun, the heavily laden camels 


‘ready to drop exhausted in their 


tracks, the men too fatigued for 
thought or speech; imagine the sand- 
storms that occasionally swept down 
with torrential violence upon the un- 
sheltered party, burying them in a 
black fog of whirling pellets until 
eyes. and ears and nostrils were 
clogged and the huddled humans 
could scarcely breathe. Most bur- 
densome of all the desert hardships, 
perhaps, was. the scarcity of mols- 
ture, the absolute necessity of a 
periodic renewal of water; and it 
was the long distances between. wells 
and springs that kept the caravan 
moving at a killing pace, starting on 
each day’s travel before sunrise and 
not pausing until well after dusk, 


he| lest too many days be occupied in 


the journey ta the next watering 
place and man and beast alike should 
perish of thirat. 

How arduous were the conditjons 
of travel may be guegsed from the 





fact 
out. with thirty-six camels and fif- 
teen natives, it reached its destina- 


that, while the expedition set 
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Respecting the Privacy of Your Goldfish - 


GOLDFISH CULTURE FOR AMA- 
- TRURS. By A. Æ. M and A 


— 103 New York: 


PP. 
4. Stokes Company. 
$1.50. 


HEN a philosophical soul seeks 
companionship, what more 
— suitable creature could be 
imagined than the temperate, unas- 
suming ‘goldfish? The good Con- 
fucius evolved some of his most un- 
derstanding rules of human decorum 
while observing its moral habits, and 
in modern times Gabriele d’Annunzio 
himself, mighty mah of words, after 
wrestling with Fascist thoughts of 
Caesarian Empire finds solace in 
communion with these modest fish. 
They never answer back, he says, 
and their cleanliness’ is quite beyond 
improvement. 
. But the goldfish has paid dearly 
for this obliging docility. After thou- 
sands of years of cultivation by the 
Chinese it lost its protective olive 
ite trim, minnow-like 


“telescope” varieties, the former of 
which has a warty hood, while the 
latter has large protruding eyes 
which make it look as if it were 
wearing horn-rimmed spectacles. 
The authors of “Goldfish Cul 


to their work with high moral pur- 
pose, for it appears that all is not 
well in the goldfish world. To 
quote their own indignant words, 
“of all the hundreds of thousands 
imported into this country annually 
probably not 1 per cent. finds a 
worthy home.” A goldfish may be- 
come reconciled to its proverbial lack 
of privacy, but it does object to suf- 
focation. It may not mind having 
but few chances to express its per- 
sonality, but it does protest the right 
to occasional bits of food -of some 
sort. By its very docility and self- 


our mercy. It has no choice but: to 
accept what we give, and if it can't 
make both ends meet to go into 
physiological bankruptcy, turn on its 
back and send us out on another 
trip to the dealer’s. 

The authors. explain in detail- what 
a simple and pleasant thing it is 
to make the goldfish happy in his 
humble way. Ali you have to do 





is give him enough oxygen to 


effacing humility it throws itself on} the 


breathe, proper ‘food to eat and a 
certain moderate amount of water to 
swim in. If this is: done, he'll 
light the entire family with 
brilliancy and increased { 
and gayety. 

The main thing to 
starting a balanced aquarium is 
relation of fish to plant. 

that fish breathe the gases 
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aquarium 
little world by itself. It requires 
most nothing from the ou 
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: A. G. Wells were to live to_the 
, years of Methuselah, he would 
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On Thin Ice — 


be able, to the end, to startle 
hig readers by striking out on 
some new. and unconventional line. 
At the age of 60 he still retains 
enough of the rollicking high spirits 
of youth to tilt against accepted tra- 


‘ditions. “The World of William | * 
Clissold” is to be as long as three}; 


‘average novels, it is to be printed in 
eighteenth century style, and it is 


to be published in three volumes ap-|. 


pearing at monthly intervals. But 
its most sensational innovation will 
be its introduction of.a number of 
living personages under their own 
names—Dr. Jung, Bernard Shaw, 
- Zerd. Oxford ard Asquith, Lloyd 
* George, Ramsay MacDonald, Sir Al- 
fred Mond, J. Maynard Keynes and 
~ various.others. _ Here is realism with 
a vengeance. Preliminary comment 
-im the press is by no means -favor- 
> ablé.. There are only two courses, it 
“fs argued, open to the, novelist who 
“Introduces living persons under their 


_ + Own names. He may draw upon the 


‘Actual records of their careers, in 
“*which cage his effort ceases to be 


“fiction and becomes merely a tame 


* 


and ineffective reflection of history. 
Or, he may let his imagination play 
freely upon them, in which case he 
. will run the risk not only of affront- 
ing them and their friends, but of 
finding himself a defendant in ac- 
tions for libel. It is recalled that 
Disraeli frequently brought into his 
novels living statesmen like Peel and 
Russell, but it is pointed out that he 
did not. set them down at dinner next 


~the herp or heroine or give. the 
“reader any imaginary specimens of 


their small talk. These public figures 
Were used, so to speak, only as part 
of thecontemporary scenery, and it 
was therefore as much in place to 


_. mention them by name as to mention 


‘Westminster or the Thames. 

At the same time, ‘there is a good 
deal of sympathy with Mr. Wells's 
Protests against the habits. of hunt- 
ing for originals of fictitious char- 
acters and of supposing that in some 
of them the novelist must necessar- 
‘fly be expressing his own opinions. 
In this instance he appeals to us to 
treat William Clissold as William 

~ Glissold, and not to infer that H. G. 
‘Wells has changed his views be- 
tause Clissold sees many things 
from a different angie than Mr. Pol- 
ly, George Ponderevo, Mr. Preemby 
and the rest. Nor is there any seri- 
ous objection to his claim. that a 
book -which con’ religious, his- 


~ © .terical, economic and sociological dis- 


cussions may nevertheless be a novel 
and nothing but a novel. A novel, 
he maintains, is the story of a man’s 
adventure—body, soul and intelli- 
gence—in. life, and is it not quite as 
much “life” to meet’ and deal with a 
new idea as to meet and deal with a 
mew lover? “Must the characters 
fm our English and American nov- 
éls,"’ hé asks, “‘be forevermore as 
cleaned of thought as a rabbit is of 
its bowels, before they can be served 
up for consumption?” : 
*,* 


O other autobiography as yet 
announced for the Fall is like- 

ly to make such a stir as Sir 
Herbert Barker's volume of memoirs. 
Its author has had an extraordinary 
career. He has received the honor 
of knighthood from the King in rec- 
-ognition of his eminence as a ma- 
nipulative surgeon, but he is none 
“the less ostracized by the medical 
profession, which treats him as a 
quack. In this book Sir Herbert 
writes with the utmost frankness of 
certain well-knewn dociors who have 
led the opposition to his work, and 
it will make lively reading. Some 
controversy may also be expected to 
follow the publication of the “Life of 
Michael Collins,” by Pierce Beasley, 
an Irish journalist, who was on the 
headquarters staff of the Irish Re- 
publican Army and a member of the 
first Dail. This biography, which 
will appear in September in two vol- 
umes, will be the first authentic ac- 
count, from the Irish side, ofthe 
final Angio-Irish conflict.and of the 
establishment of the Free State. Not 
‘even. the adventures of Sherlock 
Holmes could excel in thrilling in- 
terest the sory of some of Collins's 
escapes from tight corners and of his 


vice. 


ORD OXFORD AND: ASQUITH'S 
bedside books during. hig iliness 


building up an intelligence system} 
that baffled the English Secret Ser- |. 


Ae 





r young 
er and which no one, not even 
so. chosen, took sly. 








CLOUD FORMS 
CLOUDS AND -WEATHER PHE- 
—— For artist: 
oO; 


NE would not- have to be an art- 
ist, nor even an enthusiastic 
lover of nature, to appreciate 

Mr.. Cave’s tiny volume about clouds 
and other. phenomeng of the heav- 
ens. Just an ordinary curiosity, the 
wish-I-knew kind of feeling, con- 
cerning sights that meet the eyes of 
every one, in city or country, day in 
and day out all their lives, is enough 
to enable one to read it with interest 


when he wrote it and he was seem- 
Mmgly moved by the desire to en- 
lighten a little the dense ignorance 
concerning cloud forms they are 
wont to display in their paintings. 
Mr. Cave has been sorely tried by 
painted skies that “could never have 
existed” and by others that no me- 
teorologist could~recognize as “typi- 
cal skyscrapes,” and so he decided to 
write this little book of description 
and explanation which would give to 
such painters the informutjen he 
thinks they ought to have. “Many 
artists,” he reasons, “make a very 
eareful study of anatomy; it seems 
reasonable that those artiste who 
paint skyscapes should have some 
knowledge of optical phenomena of 
the atmosphere and of the scientific 
principles’ of eloud classification.” 
Being an Englishman—he is Presi- 
dent of the Royal Meteorological So- 
ciety and during the war.was Cap- 
tain of the Meteorological Section 
of the Royal Engineers—the skies 
and clouds and atmospheric condi- 
tions of which he writes are such 
as prevail in England, but the clas- 
sifications of cléuds and the prin- 
ciples underlying the phenomena 
are, of course, the same everywhere, 
and the American reader will pos- 
sibly find the book even more inter- 
esting because of its British origin, 
since he is thus enabled to make 
eomparisons and do some thinking 
on his own account. 

Mr. Cave writes about the causes 
of the colors of the sky and the 
sunset, about rainbows and sun and 
moon halos and corenae, about 
Brocken spectres and mirages and 
the moon, and, of course, a great 
deal about clouds, and the causes 
and significance of their forms. 
is all. done in a style remarkable 
for its non-technical character and 
for the simplicity and clearness with 
which the author has put all his sci- 
entific information into concise and 
brief explanation, Novelists as well 
as artists come in for a word of_re- 
proof in his text, because they so 
frequently say things about sky 
phenomena that could not possibly 
be true. If a novelist wants to have 
his hero look at a new moon in the 
eastern sky in the early evening, he 
puts it there, quite . regardless 





‘Books in Brief Review 


going to write about the moon, or 
paint it, why “shouldn't he 


such castes. 

“The small volume is beautifully tl- 
lustrated with forty-seven plates re-~- 
produced from photographs taken 
for the purposes of getting as much 
detail as possible of cloud structure. 


ARCHITECTURAL PRIMER 
ARCHITECTURE EXPLAINED. By 


3 ‘OTWITHSTANDING the scores 
; of books that have been writ- 

ten about architecture andthe 
additions that are constantly being 
made to their number Mr. Robertson 
has achjJeved the feat of writing a 
new kind of book on that subject, a 
book that considers it from a dif- 
ferent point of view, that makes a 
new and very interesting exposition 
of its significance, that is of special 
interest to the layman, although the 
professional architect will find . its 
philosophy provocative of thought 
and perhaps also illuminating and 
enlarging for his own conceptions. 
For Mr. Robertson, who is an Eng- 
lish authority on architecture, en- 
visages that art “as an active agent 
of public welfare.” His argument is 
that the character, quality and ser- 
vice of buildings, beth public and 
private, comprise a factor of uni- 
versal environment that is of much 


and therefore architecture is en- 
titled to keener and more general 
interest and consideration on the 
part of the public than it ordinarily 
receives. That thesis makes the 
basis for his book and constitutes 
his excuse for having added another 
te the long list of volumes dealing 
with architecture in many ways. But 
it does not play an important part in 
his development of his subject, al- 
though. one comes across a hint of 
it now and then, in the 


It}chapters dealing with - present-day 
architecture. 


Although Mr. Robertson, following 
the usual method, begins at the be- 
ginning and makes rapid surveys, in 
turn, of Egyptian, Grecian, Roman, 
Medieval, Gothic and Renaissance 
architecture, his narrative is fresh 
and interesting in both conception 
and treatment, There is in it very 
little. of ordinary technical account 
and description, into which the 
author dips barely enough to enable 
the reader to understand the essen- 





of| tials of the building developed by 


importance in the influence it exerts, | 


while the adaptation of styles to the 
needs of a different time is. con- 
sidered in a practical way. Espe- 


ture that is most typical of: our own 

American © architecture } 
considers “‘one of the wonders of the 
present-day world, not so much be- 
cause of its special achievements 
but because of its general level of 
éxcellence and the unusual direct- 
ness with which it has progressed 
toward its high standards.” 


-ON KEEPING. WELL : 
4 POPULAR ENCYCLOPEDIA OF 


IS modern reincaration of the 
old-time “doctor book” emulates 


purpose of carrying to people in all 
manner of places advice as to what 
to do in cases of iliness, emergency 


keeping _well and gives important 
counsel as to personal, home and 
community sanitation and hygiene. 
its emphasis is always on the pre- 
vention of disease and the conserva- 
tion..of health. When iliness does 
take place its advice is chiefly: con- 
cerned with the -regimen to be ob- 
served and very slightly with medi- 
cal treatment. If such treatment is 
needed it counsels always the calling 
of a physician. The two authors 
lave been long connected with the 
Welfare Division of the Metropoli- 
tan Life Insurance Company and 
they have drawn freely, in the 
preparation of the work, on the 
health conserving methods they have 
found successful in reducing sickness 
and death rates among the millions 





{ Continued on Page 19 ) 


“HEALTH. By Lee K: Frankel and. 
Donald B. A 


its long dead predecessor In the | © 


and other need of medical assistance. |“: 
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rig: INCREDULITY OF FATHBR 





there is no more agreeable 
writing chap—once more -sin- 
cerely flatters Sir Arthur Co- 
nan. Doyle. Just ag the earlier Father 
‘Brown stories followed in the general 
direction if not- the immediate foot-. 
steps of the noblest sleuth .of them 
all, 86 this new volume, “The Incre- 
dulity of Father Brown,” repeats lit- 


ILBERT K. CHESTERTON— 
: than whom in his good days 





of 

Street. Conan Doyle, the reader may 
recall, found it both expedient. and 
profitable to “resurrect” ‘his famous. 
detective, G. K. C. now-follows suit, 
and fortunately for those who en- 
joyed his earlier volumes, “The Inno- 
cence of Father Brown” and “The 
Wisdom of Father Brown,” has now 
compiled another series of tales 
on this entertaining and energetic 
ecclesiastic. 

The new stories surpass their pre- 
decessors. For one thing, their tone 
has more of the Chesterton § in- 
souciance. He deliberately “kids” 
both himself and his creation on the 
Sherlock Holmes influence, an influ- 
ence almost uniyersal now in the de- 
tective-story field. Then, the crafts- 
manship shows a higher finish. Like 
enough the massive Englishman 
turns these tales out as much as a 
matter of relaxation. as of profit, 
but he takes pains nevertheless to 
turn them out well. 

While the settings for these stories 
range through South America, the 
United States and Europe, they have 
4 certain unity of idea. Naturally. 

_ enough, the_figure of the clerical 








sleuth Is common to all. But in addi- fF 


tion a Chesterton paradox pervades 
them—his priest ts a skeptic. Mr. 
, . Chesterton apparently takes quite a 
delight in making his upholder of 
miracles puncture the pseudo-super- 
natural. Or, as Father Brown him- 
self explains -it, it’s not the super- 
natural part he doubts, but the 
natural. “I'm exactly in the position 
of the man who said; ‘I can believe 
the impossible, but not the improb- 
able.” Another little penchant which 
the author. indulging in is 
the creation of an eerie and uncanny 
“atmosphere.” ‘The House of Darn- 
aways, for example, has across its 
courtyard the shadow of the House 
} of Usher. Neither will we recom- 
i} mend. “The Curse of the Golden 
i] Cross” as a tale to read on a dark 


— er 


and lonely night. Mr. Chesterton un- 
i earths a ghoulish vocabulary with 

gusto, and never minces matters 
i with any-of his horrors, Enough real 
i} honest-to-goodness red gore smears 
i his pages .to please the. most 
sanguinary small boy. And as for 
the actual happenings—ali the ills 
that the Litany takes pains to 
enumerate figure in these stories, 
and more to boot. 

Mr. Chesterton, of course, like the 
writer. of experience that he = is, 
makes everything grist to his mill, 
and the American reader will chuckle 








* 
3— 


over the not infrequent | digs and 


—— asides inspired presumably, by G. K. 


C.’a_ lecture tour here a few years 
ago, He transfers something of his 
own experiences to Father. Brown 
upon .the cleric’s arrival in this 
country. Father Brown, stepping off 
the gangplank, “discovered, as many 
@nother Englishman has done, that 
he was a much more important per- 
son-than he had ever supposed.” He 
found ‘himself confronted by the 
American “genius for the encourage- 
ment of fame.” 
His round face was blank with - 
surprise when he~found himself 
held up on the quay ny.a group 
of journalists, as by a gang. of 
brigands, who asked him questions 
about all the subjects on which 
he was least likely to regard-him- - 
—— an authority, such as the 
a of female. dress and ‘the 
eriminal statistics of the country 
he had only that momunt: clapped ~ 
his eyes on. 


The popularity of the disfiguring 
ell spectacles incites G. K. 
C. and his hero to wonderment. The 
first man met wearing them’ was 
“otherwise” exquisitely dressed. “It 
was as if a dandy-had adorned him- 
self with a. wooden leg: as an extra 
touch of elegance.” -'The- particular 
story here quoted from, “The Arrow 
of. Heaven,” hinges on ihe murder- 
ing of an American millionaire. This 
inspires the'typical aside—“an event, 
which is for some reason treated as 
a sort of calamity.” And so it goes. 
But. his sly humor is not always for 
things American. He looked nearer 
home when he described the eyes of 
one of his characters as having that 
“bright and rather prominent ap- 
pearance which belongs to the eyes 
of ladies who ask questions at politi- 
ca] meetings.” Naturally enough, the 
type of. fiction which he essays in 
the Father Brown series puts the 
emphasis on plot rather than char- 
acterization. In fact few of the per- 
sons concerned in the tales boast a 
vital spark. Mr. Chesterton gives 
us several highly diverting carica- 
tures of types, but few flesh and 
blood people. Father Brown himself 
boasts of naturalness, of course, for 
the very reason that his common- 
place appearance and lack of ‘strik- 
ing peculiarities get stressed at every 
turn. But, like the rest, he must per- 
force subserve to the plot, and, in 
addition, to the author's thesis. The 
nature of this we have hinted before. 
Father Brown expounds it still fur- 
ther in his explanation of his- own 
word “mystagogue.” 
Real —— don’t hide — 


they reveal them. They set a thing 
up in —— daylight, and when, 
you've seen it it’s still-a ery. 
But the m a thing. | @ 


in secrecy and darkness sad when 

you find it, it's a platitude. 

Accordingly, the main enjoyment 
the reader derives from Father 
|Brown, and he does derive genuine 
‘pleasure, springs from the ingenuity 
of Mr. Chesterton’s plots. In tle 
actual fabric of the tales themselves 
one finds little of the author's char- 
acteristic calisthenics—iittle of the 





provocative, topsy-turvy viewpoint, 


little of the teasing paradox and 
epigram. . But even though “slight,” 
and we quote his own modest -adjec- 
— et: area tect 

Mr. Chesterton proves he can write a 
good “thriller,” and these tales are 
none the less exciting because at the 
ee eee May con- 
tain a viyid phrase like th e that 
referred to the period “before the 
first pointed anch of the Gothic had 
pierced our civilization like a spear.” 





AIR CASTLES 

TEMPER. By Lawrence H. Conrad. 
305 pp. ew York: Dodé@, Mead 

4 Co. $2.° 
N old quest—the search for a 
successful working philosophy 
of life—inspires a new novel- 
In_‘**Temper,’’ >the story with 
makes 


‘}a variation on this ever. interesting 


theme. This variation is largely 
‘technical and rather striking. For 


fagainst the highly practical hack- 


ground of an automobile factory in 
action. Mr. Conrad projects the 
highly impractical character — 


‘visionary: and 


machines throb out their SAE 
the furnaces almost melt with their 
own heat. Yet in the midst.of these 
surroundings, supremely méchanical 
and material, young Paul. Rinelli 
sees: his visions and dreams his 
dreams. .As efficient an automaton 
as any fellow-workman, he never- 
theless gave his real self to building 
castles in the air. ‘“‘He- would fit 
into his surroundings all right, but 
he would keep his brain for his own 
use.”* 

With this.juxtapogition as his 
main plan, Mr. Conrad’s novel falls 
chiefly under the head of a char- 
acter sketch, albeit a character 
sketch with the 
orated — the . shadows 
stressed, the headlights au picked 
out. The narrative thread consists 
of those succeeding incidents which 
aid young Rinelli in devising a life 
formula. But one learns from peopie 


as well as from events, and Across: 


his: hero’s pathway Mr. Conrad 
directs six or seven deftly conceived 
and portrayed charactérizations, ‘The 
young visionary gets the chance to 
meet typical ~ successful - business 


men. He himself assists in the ele-, 


vation of an unscrupulous and suc- 


cessful politician. He can 


for himself the mechanism of the 


self-made man. On the other hand, | 


his work surrounds him ‘with the 
under dog. Ae punches. the -clock: 
with. jog-trot failures. Yet he works 
alongside an old dipper who achieves 
real heroism; he rubs shoulders with 
egro who has found in his life 
ppiness and contentment. 

Mr. Conrad spends a wealth of de- 
tall on his hero’s evolution. Rinelli, 
half Italian, hajf American, enters 
the factory an emotional, ambitious 
lad. He finds his chief occupation 
in dramatizing his. work. He sees 
himself imaginatively, as a pro- 
digious worker, ‘as an orgeiizer 
working Mmen,-or as the central and 





heroic figure in a great accident. 


of; posed father. died 





- VICTORIAN’ NOVELIST TREADS ON THE TOES OF MRS. GRUNDY 
Anthony Trollope's New Serial Was Rejected bythe Editor: of “Cood Words" Because He Admitted Dancing Into an tnstalment for Its Pages. 


Mr. Chesterton Finds New Adventures for Father Brown. 


Small. wonder ‘that instead of. their 
fancied plaudits they taunt him with 
being “happy im the head.’’ Next 
foliows the. factory jog-trot, ration- 


alized by the ‘workers ‘into’ ‘‘wait- 


ing.’’ They weren*t machine hands 
and sweepers because they wanted 
to be. No,indeed.. They but worked 
at these jobs temporarily while they 
waited for real positions to turn up. 
His dreaming takes on a new signifi- 
cance. pictures for one’s 
self and getting ahead in life lie poles 
apart.. The difference is that only 
the picture maker can see himself 
as a thing of interest. As for other 
people, “‘you have to tell them and 
keep on teHing them so That they 
won't forget it.’” . Unconsciously 
Rinelli sums up the alpha and omega 
of publicity. Actually he does take 
a hand in civic reform and gets into 
the newspapers. — at the factory 
he runs ter to his Scotch boss 
and takes a beating that few dreams 
could survive. The incident brings 
him down to earth. ‘Thereafter the 
“*hero business was a dead issue.’’ 


Though to the end of his quest— 





**a way to live that will be agreeable 


and that will give me satisfaction”— 
doesn't materialize till. the final 
| chapter, it, like the Bluebird, lies 
all the while near at home. He 
comes to it through his contact with 
individuals rather than with circum- 
stances. He ‘sees the so-called suc- 
cesses: with ‘‘not a moment in their 
lives that is still and deep and 
quiet,"" and with his eyes thus 
opened he comés into his own. Mr. 
Conrad treats of all this with sym- 
pathy and with naturalness. To the 
delineating of the great ‘automobile 
factory he brings a happy faciilty 
of description that keeps its realism 
subservient and as mere background 
for the manufacture of the spiritual 
in Rinelli, which to the author and 
the reader forms the factory’s main 
output, . Despite a certain monotony 
in the narrative method ‘*Temper’’ 
stands out from the fiction which 
deals with present-day industrialism 
by reason of its unhackneyed treat- 
ment of the problem of unskilled 
labor, and for the sincerity of its 
conception and achievement. 


THE LOST HEIR — — 
THE SON OF THE HOUSE. 


Anthony oo ta New — 
Mead 4 Co. §$2. 


R many yeats the return of 
the long-lost heir has been .2 
theme high in favor with 


with the number of. stories ‘made 
from them, and in the capable 
hands of: Mr. Anthony Pryde this 
old one takes on a fresh . For 
most of ‘the thirty years of his life 
Dennis: Laleham had been known as 
Dennis Hay, only son of the eccen- 
tric Englishman, Edward Hay, who 
kept the “‘Fonda Hay*’ in Aollen · 
do, ‘‘a Cinderella of a port’’ two 
days’ journey south of Lima. It 
was not until the night his sup- 
that Dennis 
learned. the truth. about, his parent- 
age—that he was the’ son of Lard 


Lwith all 





Laleham ond of that Viola Lady -_ 
Laleham who. had. eloped with her : 
husband's .cousin, Edward Delahay, 
— —— 
lier ‘her five motiths’ old baby, the ~ 

— gan ow yc wg Fearing . - 


on-the night Delahay died, the novel 
telis how Dennis came to England, 
not so much to claim the inheritance 
lawfully his as with the hope of 
being acknowledged by his, father = 
and meeting his half-brother . and — . 
half-sister, Martin and Sophy; Lord .. 
Laleham's children by the second 
wife he had: married some little while . 
after Viola died. 


The book tells of his experiences, 
of the way in which his father and 
stepmother received him, and of his. 
friendship. with Julian Charnwood. 
whom he had met in South America 
and who was the only English gen-"_ 


give Mar- 
— — 


Chase and the old 
Charnwood house of ‘‘Greys’’ are 
near neighbors. It shifts for a short 
time to Flanders, where Sladen 
Charnwood, cheater at cards and 
aéclassé, who in death was to keep 
**better company than he had kept 
in his lifetime,’’ did not precisely 
give his-tife for that of another, but — 
did -give ‘‘the resolute crucifying . 
, | Postponement, from -dawn till -mid- 
hight, of escape’ from his death « 
agonies into death.’’ It is a long and 
leisurely novel; the author takes 
time, not <caly to permit his reader 
to become thoroughly acquainted 
his numerous characters, 
but to depict the Bohemian life of 
the Charnwood household, and the 
contrastirg one of. Luleham Chase, 
as well es to commen: upon them 
and upon various aspects of the 
time. His people are real; his lost 
heir no prince out of a fairy tale. 
but one who at the last sorrowfull© 
declares: *‘I think perhaps there's 
something gone wrong inside me; as 
if I'd lived -too long in exile to ever 
quite come home.’* The reader feels 
that this is true, just as the com- 
ment on Olive's life contains a truth 





(Confinued on Page 18 ) 
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Even DaybedsWereKnownof Old 


Egyptian, Greek and Roman. Furniture Shows Parallels 


ogg FURNITURE. —* —— 
, Mtruscan 


i) 
Runs Sy Ousle Me A. Moh, 
, Lat. D., Curator of the Clas- 


ak Department etropolitan 

— of Art. With an —— 
diz by Albert W. & 

sity 

York. 


ORTUNATELY — or unfortu- 
nately—it is impossible to col- 
lect ancient Greek furniture. 
For there is hardly a stick of 
it left. No ardent accumtla- 

tor of -early American ‘household 
stuff need, therefore, be seriously in 


Aphrodite Sitting 





With Our Own 


Vases aleo show the tables being 
brought in—a confirmation of their 


lightness—and _— statuettes present} 


Hamed ve Serpe: awe pes 
boys, which is an argument of 
strength. There is apparent here at 
once a similarity and a difference of 
between the Greeks-and us, 


for we prefer a dancing girl to be 


our table tip-toes. The vases pro- 
claim another variance of custom, 


‘|glong with the correct form of the 


furniture. At a respectable family 
party with the children present the 
man reclines at meat, his wife sits. 
At the other sort of party the ladies 
also recline. 

‘Then there are the “table. dogs,” 


| cept by their masters “for show," 


Before: an Altar. 


From an Amphora in the Berlin Museum. 


dread of having the value of his 
stock impaired by a new faghion set 
going by this book. On e con- 
trary, Miss Richter assures us that 
our earlier and simpler -American 
styles are nearer akin than the un- 
instructed would fancy to those of 
the best Hellenic period—say — * 
600 to 400 B. C. Those, too, 
days of chairs and chests and tables 
and of daybeds. And in the pattern 
of turned legs and in details of work- 
manship there are striking similari- 
ties in spite of tBe better than two 
‘thousand years of history between 
our .craftsmen and those who 
wrought beside the blue Aegean. 
That ought to be a comforting 
thing to know, just as we are be- 
coming so acutely aware of our own 
backwardness in art and are plung- 
ing ‘into intensive training to reni- 
‘edy the damning defect. For it 
seems that the pre-eminence of 
Hellas in the arts no more omits 
household furniture than it does 
architecture. The climate of her 
sea-embraced peninsula and her 
rocky isles is not a climate preserva- 


tive of treasures made of wood—as 


that of Egypt is. Her fashion of 
burning pyres and. urn-burial does 
not furnish her (as the country of 
old Nile is furnished) with safe- 
deposit vaults for her precious per- 
ishable sfuff through a score of cen- 
turies. But her potters and her 
sculptors have kept the record of 
‘much and her poets and curious 
writers have supplemented the pic- 
torial memoranda with description. 
In marble reli¢fs, in bronze a 
on 








as the “Odyssey” is witness. Yet a 
“table dog” is a useful sort of dog as 
Well, disposing of the scraps from 
the feast and economizing the labor of 
‘sweeping out afterward, a matter of 
which the “Odyssey” also takes ac- 
count. The record ef the dogs is 
upon the vases. Their function and 
ere | presence continued into the Middle 
Ages as Gothic art abundantly at- 


tests. Even in our own childhood: 


the “table dog” was in fact still a 
familiar institution. Therefore, in 
this use of the creature the Greeks 
are not to be accounted too unciv- 
ilized. 

Our proper concern here, however, 
is furniture, not . manners. 
Richter points out that the charac- 
teristic of the Greek cabinet maker 





(as of the Greek architect) was that 
he held to a few typés and devoted 
himself to perfecting these instead 
of to the invention of new designs. 
their | His big chair, or throne, was in one 


turned legs, and with a solid body 
without legs. All of these styles 


until the later or Hellenistic period 
excessive ornamentation was avoided 
and the forms of the chairs remained 
essentially the same, 

In spite of the notorious volatility 
of the Athenians, there were no vio- 
lent changes of fashion, but a more 
or less gradual and orderly develop- 
ment—with the general tendency 


sake of an elaboration of detail which 
had assumed the counterfeit value of 
beauty. Numerous admirable illus- 
trations in Miss Richter’s book show 
the development and the decadence 


‘jalong with the fundamental forms 


and -the individual variations. Com- 
parison of the sources—sculptural, 
ceramic’ and literary—bringe the 
conviction -that Greek cabinetmaking 
was not, in fact, very different from 
our own. In other words, we owe 


much to’ Greece. also in the art of; 


furniture making. However, as in 
the case of architecture, the Greek 
influence here has reached us most 
often through the medium of Rome. 
For this reason, the book covers 
not only Greek furniture, but its 
derivatives, Etruscan and Roman 
furniture. It is not denied, of course, 
that Greece, to begin with, borrow: 
from Egypt, even if what she bor- 
rowed she made her own. But it 
does appear that what Rome added, 
in most cases, was an overlay of or- 
mament. The throne, the clismos, 
the stool, the couch, the chest, con- 
tinued much the same. The Romans 
did add to the collection the cup- 
board, - because Roman garments 
could not be folded up quite so sim- 
ply in a box as Grecian garments 
and because Roman luxury had 
added many new possessions which 
had to be put away. Also it would 
appear that it was the Romans who 
first added the back to the day-bed 
or couch and thus founded the sofa 
family, since developed so elabor- 
ately by the French as the canapé 
and by the English as the settee. 
The Romans went in for precious 


Miss} woods. They were not content with 


maple, beach, yew, cedar, oak, juni- 
per, fir, alaternus, holly, or eats 





The Slaying of the Suitors of Penelope. 
From a Kotyle in the Berlin Miseium. 


each with its individual merit and 
preferred application. Their favor- 
ite was the citron, which went intc 
fine tables of which the men made 
a vanity that matched that of the 
women for pearis—so Pliny records. 
This wood came from Mauretania, in 
Northern Africa, and the demand 
was so great that the supply was 
presently exhausted. The color of 
the wood is described by Pliny as 

that “of wine mixed with honey, the 


woodwork have survived because the 
conquests of Alexander and his Gen- 
erals carried the Hellenic power and 
civilization into all the countries- of 

the Eastern Mediterranean. Egypt 
and the Crimea have preserved a 
few specimens. These show among 
other things that the Greek “tekton” 
and the Latin “lignarius” used much 
the same tools and methods of join- 
ery as were used by our own cabinet- 
makers before machinery spoiled the 


veins being peculiarly refulgent and | handicraft. 


arranged in waving lines, or else 
forming spirals like so many little 
whirlpools.” Cicero, whode patience 
(as every schoolboy used to know) 
was so sorely abused by Cataline, 
and who is not historically numbered 
with famous spendthrifts, is said to 
have given 1,000,000  sesterces 
(equivalent to $50,000) for a citron 
table. Besides all sorts of rare woods 
used as veneer and inlay, the Roman 
“lignarius,” or woodworker, em- 
Ployed ivory, tortoise shell, gold, -sil- 
ver, bronze, and even jewels to en- 
rich his” 

Of this Roman “furniture a certain 
amount has been preserved in Miss 
Richter’s som t sardonic phrase 
by “the timely eruption of Mount 
Vesuvius.” Other examples are of 
marble, following the pattern of the 
more usual wood, or of bronze, and 
have managed to outlast the cen- 
turies that part us from the empire 
of the Caesars. But in this case, 


takes an expert to tell much of this’ 
Roman stuff from the later Grecian, 
or, as she prefers to call it, Hellenis- 
tic. A tow examples of inte Greek 





A Dog’s Three Thousand 


BOBBIE: <A. Great Collie. 

Charles Alexander. 

144 pp.. New York: Dodd, Meet 6 

Co. $1.50. 

TRANGER than fiction is the 
true story of Bobbie and his long 
trek over 3,000 miles in search 

of his home. It took him six months 


By 
ed. 





where no one saw Bobbie or could 
tell what had happened to him. 
Reality is more gripping than .em- 
bellished truth. The appendix to the 


volume, which deals with the actual |to be 


facts themselves, surpasses the main 
text in its pathos and hints of Bob- 
endurance. 
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Mile Trek 


him. He had a remarkable personal- 
ity and they hoped he would stay, but 
when he limped to the door, his nose 
to the crack, they let him go, soon 


nothing more than a blurred 
black dot on. some distant westward 
slope. Always that westward drift 
in his milling—a drift without the 
landmarks that birds fly by, without 
the comfort of reason and the aid of 
knowledge that men have had in 
indefatigable treks across 
strange continents in- the younger 
days of the world. 

Even a true story must have a 
happy ending. Bobbie now has fif- 
teen sons and daughters, a gold col- 
lar, medals and- gifts. from many 
countries. ‘‘He receives more mail 


than he ever can read. It comes} 


from everywhere. It is addressed 
simply enough, to 





and correctly 
‘Bobbie, the Wonder Dog.’” 


This is no place to follow all the 
technical detail of the present sur- 
vey and the minute artistic analysis 
to which Miss Richter subjects the 
various types and their differentia- 


ever, by no means the least interest- 
ing part of a volume which is full of 
fascination for the layman hardly 
less than for the specialist. These 
pictures assemble the record as pre- - 
served in museums in this country 
and all over Europe—in Paris, Lon- 
don, Rome, Berlin, Madrid, Munich, 


‘Vienna, Athens—so that very little 


is omitted of what Greek sculpture 
and Greek vases have to reveal of 
the art of furniture making in the 
Period between the seventh and sec- 
ond century B. C. The pictures of 
the Roman period are not less inter- 
esting, even if they are often exam- 


The appendix to the book is for the - 
use of the serious student of arf and 
furniture. It consists of scale draw- 
ings of the essential] elements of typ- 
ical articles of Greek furniture and 
the manner of assembling them and 

It appears that glue 
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ARRIET 
July issue of Poetry, 


replies. 
to a recent complaint by H. 


L. Mencken that “Poetry has 

become a recreation among 

us for the intellectually unemployed 

and unemployable; persons who, a 

few generations ago, would have 

~ taken it out on china painting.” Miss 
Monroe says in part: 

Well, such despair seems to me 
as reasonable as complaints over 
the number of saplings and 
other impenetrable underbrush in 

» a forest. True; much of this young 
\ growth is prickly and troublesome; 
: and most of the saplings, even 
some of the prettiest, are weak- 
lings destined to early decay. A 
very small proportion of , these 
shoots, so painfully resisting the 
athletic march of Mr. Mencken 
and all of us ‘editors and critics, 
will ever grow into trees, and of 
the trees few will attain great size 
“and beauty. But the decaying 
saplings nourish the ‘stronger 
trunks; the troublesome young 
abortive growths feed the sur- 
vivors, * * * 
Let them grow if they can! 
would be wiser advice to-the strip- 
ling writers who clutter the woods 
of literature. If they can’t, they 
will fall soon enough, and mean- 
--time they have at least aspired. 
There are not many young sequoias 
among them, deep in the 
earth for a life of 3, years, but 
some fine growths may rise and 
survive to a certain — of —* 
The red young 
pounding a typewriter in ine val vain 
hope of achieving art is at least 
struggling for something beyond 
him, and in struggle—so biology 
informs us—is growth. The pick- 
axe may be the young person's 
predestined tool, but during this 
session with the typewriter he is 
letting down the bars of a narrow 
destiny and breathing the air of 
freedom. He can never enter the 
promised land, belike; but he has 
seen it stretching out’ beyond him 
before he turns. his feet into the 
common ways. 


The poems in this issue of Poetry 
are “Howard Shaw, Architect,” by 
Agnes Lee; “The Last Wilderness,” 
by Cecil John; “Crimson Tent,” by 
John-Dos Passos; ‘“Post-Revolution- 
ary,” by Idella Purnell; “Those 
Two,” by John Hall Wheelock; “To 
One Who Sings of Water,” by 
Richard Charles Gillespie; “Gossa- 
mers,” by Betty Phipps; “Whispers,” 
by Louise Driscoll; “The Philoso- 
pher,” by Katherine Newton; “If 
Only,” by Margaret Larkin; “When 
Bullfrogs Talk,” by Alice Bidwell 
and “Streets and 
Dances,” by Art Smith; “What to 
Think,” by H. M., is a discussion 
of the various criticisms that have 
been made of Mark Turbyfill’s poem 
“A Marriage With Space,” which ap- 
peared in the May issue. 


“I coulé make this country bone- 
dry in six months,” says Pussyfoot 
Johnson in the August Cosmopolitan. 
And this is how he would do it: 


* * First—I would deal drastically 

with J who6- turn chronic 
—— offenders Joose with $10 
“fines. 


Second—I would stop the criminal 
distribution of alcohol, denatured 
er otherwise, which can be done 
by purely administrative measures. 

Third—I would attack the turn- 
ing loose of tens of thousands of 
chronic offenders through the 
parole and pardoning system that 
has become a scandal in so many. 
States. 

Fourth—If necessary, 1. would * 
make full use of the army and 
navy. : 
Fifth--I would. make the fullest 
possible use of what is known as 
“double jeopardy.” Where the Fed- 
eral court would not function I 
would call on the State courts, and 
“where the State would not func- 
tion’ I would make use of munici- 
pal courts: I have done these 
things. before and I could do them 


—— would throw down the 
“stairs or out of the window any 
~ departmental .official who would 
issue permits for the releasing of 
liquor for sacramental pu 


rposes 
without first ascertaining if the ; 


liquor: was to be used for those 


Seventh—When —— public of- 
ficial charged with the enforce- 
ment _of the eng made_ public 
declarations that the law could not 

. be- enforced, I would demand that 
he immediately get out of the way 
‘and make room for some one who 
had. the ability and the faith ‘in 
himself: to make 

_.* .Bighth—I woul shoot to kill; by 

that I mean that I would mean 
ess. I would, in other words, 

enforce the law up to the hiit. 


MONROE, -in the! 


negtii- 
gent. They must-have known: all 
about 


putting prohibition over.in fact as 
well as in theory? Other features of 
the August Cosmopolitan are “The 
Tiger and the Bulidog,” by Winston 


son; “Carry Me Back to Old Vir- 
ginia,” by Irvin 8. Cobb; “I Won 
Success in .Boy’s Clothes,” by Mile. 
Fano Messan; “There Are Too 

Beautiful Women,” by H. G. Wells; 
“The Dark Ages,” by George Ade; 
“Luck Hunts With Us,” by Theodore 
Roosevelt; “I Enjoy Being a Hick,” 
by 0. O, McIntyre; “At 91, the 
Father of a 5-Year-Ok Son,” by J. 
Bell. Woodside.” The fiction includes 
instalments of serials by E. Barring- 
ton, Martha Ostenso, Arthur Somers 
Roche and Peter B. Kyne; and short 
Sylvia 


R, Bechdolt and Wallace Smith. 





Theatre Arts Monthly for July is 
devoted almost entirely to Shake- 
speare. The contents include “Gor- 
doh Craig’s Hamlet,” frontispiece; 
“What the Moderns Have Done® to 
Shakespeare,” by John Mason 
Brown; “Scenes From Reinhardt's 
‘King Lear’ and ‘Hamiet,’” photo- 
graphs; “Jessner’s ‘Richard III,*"” a 
sketch by Robert Edmond Jones; 
“Model for ‘King Lear,’ photograph, 
by Norman-Bel Geddes; “Richard 
Burbage and Edwin Booth,” photo- 
graphs; “Moissi as Hamlet and Paul 
Wegener as Henry IV,” photo- 
graphs; “Costumes for . Charlies 
Kean’s “The Winter's Tale,'" draw- 
ing; “After Booth,” by Otis Skinner; 
“Ariel,” a poem, by Florence Kil- 
patrick Mixter; “John Corbin's 
Shakespearean Stage for ‘The Tem- 
pest,’” photograph; “Goethe's Unit 
Setting for ‘A Midsummer Night's 
Dream,’” drawing; “Munich Shake- 
spearean Stage Setting,” drawing; 
“Copeau’s - Setting for “Twelfth 
Night,’” . photograph; “Timon of 
Athens,” by Ralph Roeder;. William 
Kempe, First Dogberry,” en- 
graving; “Olympian Criticism,” by 
Rosamond Gilder; “Helene Thimig 
as Cordelia,” photograph; “Garrick 
as Lear, Macbeth, Richard III and 
Hamlet,” engraving; “Costume A la 
Mode, Mrs.. Pope, Mrs. Yates and 
Mrs. Abington”; “Mrs. Siddons as 
Lady Macbeth,” engraving; “A Pro- 
fessor Is Thrilled,” by Walter 
Prichard Eaton; “Henry Irving,” 
woodcut, by Gordon Craig; “Booth’s 
Production of ‘The Winter's Tale,’” 
drawing; “ “The Merry Wives’ at the 
Kamerny and Played by Peg Wof- 
fington”; “Ty] Eulenspiegel; or, The 
Song of Drums, Act IH,” by Ashley 
Dukes; “The Critic’s-Calendar,” by. 
John Mason Brown; “Otis Skinner as 
Falstaff,” photograph; “Setting for 
‘Iolanthe,’"” sketch, by Woodman 
Thompson; “Scene From “The Ro- 


Johnson years ago. 
Why Qian't thay sive him the $66 of 





—— 
"BOOKS 





FICTION 
“The Valley. of the Kings,” 
Marmaduke Pickthall (Alfred. A.. 
“A Manifest Destiny,” Arthur 
D. Howden Smith (Brentano’s). 


“Fraternity Row,’ Lynn and 
| Lois Montross (George H. Doran 
| Company). 


“The White Falcon,” © Harold 
Lamb (Robert M. MeBride & Co.). 
“Blue Castile,” L. M: Mont- 
gomery (Frederick A. - Stokes 


. NON-FICTION. 


“Rambles“in North Africa,” Al- 
bert Wilson. (Little; Brown & 
Co.). : 

“Dramatic. Sequels,” St.. John 
. Hankin: (Minton, Balch &-Co.}. 
“With Seaplane and Sledge in 
George: Binney 


“The Great American Aas, An 
Autobiography,” Anonymous 
(Brentano's). ; 

“The Story of New Amster- 
dam,” William R. Shepherd (Al- 
fred A, Knopf). 











“Jean Cadell in ‘At Mrs. Beam’s,’” 

photograph; “The Great World sgh 

tre,” and “The Fortune Theatre,” 
model. 





The New Masses has been having 
trouble with the Postoffice Depart- 
ment. Its May issue was declared 
unmailable, though not until copies 
had been mailed to all subscribers, 
and second-class mailing privileges 
| were withheld, at least for the time 
being. ‘The reason for all this was 
that a. part of the contents of the 
May issue was held to come under 
that section of thé postal regula- 
tions which bars lewd and obscene 
matter. In the July issue of the 
magazine is an article entitled “Ob- 
scenity or. Heterodoxy? The Case 
Against the Censorship,” in which 
the writer, speaking for the editors 
ofthe magazine, gives their attitude 
toward this vexed question, which ts, 
in brief, that obscenity consists not 
in vigorous presentation of certain 
subjects, but in the furtive attitude 
toward them.~ The New Masses cer- 
‘tainly does not err on the side of 
furtiveness. To us it seems to of- 
fend less against morality - than 
against good taste, and that is some- 
thing with which the law does not 
concern itself. The contents of the 
July issue include “Chapman’s Hang- 
ing.” by Ivan Beede; “Histrionics,” 
a@ poem, by Lola Ridge; “The Van- 
ishing Proletariat,” by McAllister 
Coleman; “Keep Your Wits. About 
You,” by Joseph Vogel; “Waiving 
the Crime Wave,” by Howard Bru- 
baker; “The Fifth Avenue Lady,” 
by Esther Fradkin; “Portrait of a 
Man,”- by Clarina. Michelson; “Fivé 
Poems,” by McKnight Black; “My 
Religious Experience,” by Charles 
W. Wood, and other articles, poems, 
drawings and reviews. 





Company). s 


classes of Professor John 


collegiate 1 short-story 
writing. Three manuscripts from 
each university have been submitted 
te John Farrar, editor of The Book- 
man, .who is to pick the winner. This 
is, no doubt, merely a beginning. In 
due time short-story writing is sure 
to becbme a recognized. form of in- 
tercollegiate sport, and then we shall 
have a Committee on Rules to -de- 
cide whether professors shall be per- 
mitted to coach from the side: lines 
and. what penalties are to be imposed 
— ee a 
and other offenses. 


An ‘enpenkant: July July publication of 
“The Nature of the World:and Man,” 
sixteen 


world. and man's relative position in 
it, each of: the authora. describing 
that. phase of development.on which 
he is an authority. ‘The contributors 
to the volume are Forest Ray Moul- 
ton, astronomy; Rollin T. Chamber- 
lin and J,. Harlen Bretz, geology: 
Harry B. Lemon, physics; Jultus 
Stieglitz, chemistry; H. Hackett 
&| Newman, zoology; Edwin Oakes Jor- 
dan, bacteriology; Merle C. Coulter 
and Henry Chandler Cowles, botany ; 
Warder C. Allee, zoology; Alfred 8S. 
Romer, paleontology; Ray-Cooper 
Cole, anthropology; Elliot R. Down- 
ing, teaching of natural science; 
George W. Bartelmez, anatomy; 
Anton J, Carlson, physiology; and 
Charles Hubbard Judd, education. H. 
Hackett Newman is the editor. 





“Making the Most of Your: Looks” 
is the alluring title of a book an- 
nounced by Brentano's for publica- 
tion in the Fall. The author is 
Dorothy Stote, associate editor of 
Fashionable Dress Magazine. Mrs. 
Stote is now visiting the fashion cen- 
tres of Europe,: gathering the latest 
dope on how women may make the 
best use of the advantages that na- 
ture and art have bestowed upon 
them. Why doesn't some one write 
@ book like that for men? As it is 
now, mere man, or at any rate the 
unattached man, must worry along 
as best he can with the advice of his 
tailor, his haberdasher and his bar- 
ber, few of whom have any worth- 
while ideas on the subject of per- 
sonal —— 


Mr. S. M. ‘Bits, The Cottage, 
Mornington Avenue, West Kensing- 
ton, W. 14, London, England, who 
is- preparing. a study of G. P. R. 
James, to be published this year, is 
Gesirous of tracing a caricature of 
Mr. James, entitled “The Solitary 
Horseman,” drawn by the American’ 
artist, Felix Darley. The date“was 
probably 1855-59, and the drawing 
may have been reproduced in The In- 
telligencer, or some other American 





journal. Mr. Ellis will be grateful 





mantic Young Lady,’” photograph; 








“Fishertas." 
Prom 0 Painting by Winelow.Homer: From the duly Issue of The Arts: 


PICKEREL OR PIKE? 


Books sand A 


the University of Chicago Press. is |: 


Van -Campen 8 
“Adv in Angling—A Book of 
Salt Water would make 


resentatives » we don't 
know:- That word ‘“ichthyology’” 
sounds a bit fishy: However, the 


day we're going to find time to read 





Christopher Morley informs - his 


that he has just about finished the 
manuscript of a new novel, but that 
he has not yet found a title for it. 
He will have to go some to find one 
as- startling and as. mysterious as 
“Thunder on the Left.” That was 
what we literary people call a “hum- 
dinger.” « 





Larry Barretto, whose new novel, 
“Wallis of Glass,” will be published 
in August by Little, Brown & Co.. 
has never had any of his full-length 
novels serialized. We hope he never 
will. ° Our experience with serialized 
novels has been that they are too 
often cut down to fit the make-up 
and the policy of the magazines in 
which they appear, When we read 
a@ story we want all of it, especially 
the parts that the more squeamish 
editors are afraid to print. 





Alfred A. Knopf has: just pub- 
lished Stephen Crane’s “The O’Rud- 
dy”. (written in collaboration with 
Robert Barr), with an introduction 
by Thomas Beer. This forms vol- 
umes VII and VIII of the edition of 
Crane’s. works edited by Wilson Fot- 
lett. Volume IX, including “Wounds 
in the Rain” and “Other Impressions 
of War,” will appear in August. The 
three remaining volumes. will ap- 
pear later. : 





In appreciation of his book .“Jef- 
ferson and.Hamilton,” published by 
the. Houghton Mifflin Company, 
Mr. Claude G. Bowers was honored 


Foundation at the Jefferson Centen- 
nial held at Monticello on July 5. 
He was presented. with -a medal 
which was given to Jefferson as 4 
token of good-will by a group of 
Indians who visited “him: in 1803. 


oF the University of Virginia, and 
there were addresses 4 Secretary of 
State Kellogg, John W. Davis and 
Mr. Bowers. : 





In spite of his well-known pase 


turnity President Coolidge has 


enough speeches since he became 
President to_fill a book. 
published in September by Charles 
Scribner's Sons under the title “The 
Foundations of the Republic.” 





Co.'s $16,500 Prize Novel Contest 
has been postponed to Oct. 1, 1926. 
The-.$16,500 does not include book 
soyalties, which will be paid in addi- 
‘tion to the sum named, - 

Blake Everett Clark and Edwin 
Berger. Olsen, the Boston artists, 
seem to have taken up mapmaking 
in a serious way. Their . picture 
map of Boston, “The Colour of an 
Old City,” was published this Spring 
and they have now completed “A 
Kite View of Philadelphia” in full 
color in honor of the Sesquicenten- 
nial ion: Their publishers, 
the Heughton Mifflin Company, an- 
nounce a similar panoramic map of 
Washington for publication in the 





‘| Fall. 


publishers, Doubleday, Page & Co.; . 


by the Thomas Jefferson Memoria} : 


The closing date of Dodd, Mead &’ 
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. cords @ number of accounts of some 


- rates’ Who's Who,” 
known by those who have not yet} . 


_ and brief introduction from the-most 


_ tion of a toy warehouse, designed for 


“ his crew had attended. mass in the 
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N inviting | — into 
bibliography ‘of a most 
sanguinary nature is of- 


enticing but the initiated few. Only 
the pedantsa, we think, will fail to 
relish such a -work as Mr,:.Gosse’s. 


Certainly most of the students we] 
. know will turn gratefully. to the re- 


lief from cold facts which “My 
Pirate Library” offers. — 
Among bibliographical works it is 
a rarity; it may take its place among 
the most robust of the two-fisted, | 
réd-blooded, he-man novels. It re- 


-of the most adventurous episodes in 


history, and Mr, Gosse, as historian, 


becomes the Sabatini of bibliogra- 
phers. He manages to produce a 
first-rate work without intruding 
any bibliographic apparatus to ex- 
cessive degree.. He does, however, 
display a fairly unnecessary exacti- 
tude in recording the sizes in inches 
of his books,. Amateurs interested in 
the subject of minor statistics will 
find that the total of inches recorded 
makes an imposing number of “five- 
foot shelves!” : 

Mr. Gosse will be remembered by 
those who have read his “The Pi- 
and should be 


looked into that engaging history. 
The compiler has prefixed to his ac- 
count of his pirate books an interest- 
ing foreword from which we shall 
quote in a moment or two. A 
suavely academic note in this little 
volume is derived from. the gracious 


eminent member of the Gosse fam- 
ily, Sir Edmund Gosse, C. B., and 
two drawings by Claud Lovat Fraser 
will do much to convince how really 
teerfble @ pirate must have been. 


*,* 


NUMBER of the books recorded 

will be readily familiar to many 

collectors and students, such as 
Hacke, Collection of Original Voy- 
ages, 1699; Captain Johnson, A Gen- 
eral History of Pirates, 1724, as well 
as the rare Dublin edition of -1725; 
Captain Edward Cooke, A Voyage To 
the South Sea and Round the World, 
1712, and particularly Esquemeling’s 
Buccaneers of America, 1684-1685. 
Esquemeling, points out Mr. Gosse, 


“wwas, strictly speaking, a buc- 
caneer rather than a pirate, [who] 
was sent out as a youth to the 
Island- of Tortuga to serve as an 
engagé to the French West India 
Company. After undergoing re- 
volting, cruelties at the hands of 
his master his health broke down 
and he was sold, very cheaply no 
doubt, to a surgeon, from whom he 
learned the rudiments of barber- 

. It was in the capacity 

of a ship's surgeon that Esque- 

meling afterwards sailed with the 
buccaneers * * * event 

to return to Holland [and] there 

to write his famous “History.” 


It is to be remembered that much 
of pirate lore is intimately associated 
with America; is, in fact, a collateral 
branch of genus Americanus. Such 
a work as Shelvocke’s Voyage Round 
The World By Way of the Great 
South Sea, Perform’d in the Years 
1719-20-21-22 *'* * London, 1726, | 
contains what is believed to be the 
first mention in print that gold was 
to be found in California. It was 
Shelvocke, too, who on rounding the 
Cape caused a black albatross to be 
shot; an incident related to Coleridge 
by Wordsworth. 

Less familiar, perhaps, but most 
inviting are such books as the fol- 
lowing, also in Mr. Gosse’s -collec- 

‘tion [Aram, Eugene], The Blood 
of the Innocent Calleth Loudly for 
Vengeance, which was the publica- 


children, yet contains a most re-. 

e account of brutish murder; 
De Lussan, Journal Du Voyage Fait 
a La Mer De Sud, Avec Les Fili- 
bustiers De L'Amerique, 1690, which 
is introduced as “A rare and charm- 
ing little book.” De -Lussan, a 
Parisian of good birth and education, 
took to filibustering to retrieve his 
fortunes. He was one of the re- 
ligious pirates, and he never allowed 
a Spanish town to be plundered until 


cathedral. He was also a great 
ladies’ man. Drury’s Adventures 
During Fifteen Years’ Captivity on 
the Island of Madagascar, 1807, is 
also included, as is Dunton's True 
Journal of the Sally Fleet, 1637. Of 
Dunton, Gosse. writes, 





Sallee pirates € 
coast was sent as master and 
pilot in a pirate ‘on an ex- 
to south coast of Eng- 
land, . to for 


and he never heard of him 
© J — 
CURIOSITY among Mr. Gosse’s 
books is the Juryman’s Moni- 
tor, 1767,, which was a collec- 
tion of reports of trials of persons” 
who were condemned to death and 


i 


captures far inland as in this case. 


“In a collection of books dealing 
with piracy,” points out Mr. Gosse, 


Persian 
Gulf, by Colonel G. B. Miles. One 
rich account of pirate lore is the 
Ordinary of Newgate's accounts of 
the behavior, confession and 


* Defoe, it is interesting to know, 
was the author of some of the ac- 
counts of the “dying words” of con- 
victs one of which known only by 
the example in the British Museum 


Proceedings of the late John Gow 
alias Smith, captain of the late 
Pirates executed for Murther and 
Piracy,” 1725. 

Descriptions of specialists’ libraries 
are, more often than not, extremely 
interesting. That of Mr. Gosse's 


which we know. 
*,¢ 


ILLECTORS of Bliss Carman 
will be much encouraged to 
know that this fine poet was 


heights acquired by some of their 
contemporaries, but we have heard 
it predicted that his market is “due 


for a rise.” 


We have just received from 
Charies F. Jenkins, historian of the 
sets of “Signers,” a. July 4th 

pamphlet dedicated to his favorite 
subject, “Autographs of the Signers 
of the Declaration.” This adds té 
his previous accounts 4 number of 
matters of recent history. The chief 
interest‘ in this. pamphlet, however, 
Hes in the table of comparative prices 
of the sets of Signers in the Manning 
sale and the Williams sale: 





The author after being’ taken 






















is “An Account of the conduct and |}. 


collection is one of the most enter-|- 
taining and invigorating accounts of}. 







































































Just Published - 
More divine than “The Divine Lady” 
More glorious than “Glorious Apollo” 


The Exquisite Perdita 


. . The romance of the beautiful actress, in whose : 
' strange career Sheridan, Garrick, Fox and the 04 
Prince of Wales (George IV) were major figures 


By E. BARRINGTON 


. Gainsborough’s famous portrait of Perdita reproduced 
— colors as a frontispiece. $2.50 at all booksellers 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, Publishers, 449 Fourth Ave., NEW YORK 
In Canada, 215 Victoria Street, Toronto 


A new “Father Brown” Book 
The Incredulity 


-of Father Brown 
By G. K. CHESTERTON 


The jovial old priest, favorite of countless 
readers, solves some startling new mys- 
teries with his uncariny shre 


$2.00 at booksellers DODD, MEAD & CO, 


“The best plot i in years.”’—Lee Thayer 


- The Murder of 
Roger Ackroyd 


By AGATHA CHRISTIE. ° 


A mystery story that jolts the reader at - 
a —— astounding yet quite logical 
solution 


. $2.00 at booksellers ‘DODD, MEAD & CO. 














Tue Lire AND LETTERS OF THOMAS JEFFERSON 
by FRANCIS W. HIRST 
be the —— commemoration. of Jefferson’s death and the sesquicentennial of 
the Declaration of Independence, an eminent English editor and publicist has given 

- America a full-length portrait of the “flaming Republican.” 


— have fow finer portraies than this, of one 






‘of the most _brillienc, iny-sided per- the Republic—a many-sided devoted to the — 
sonalities in American history, apd patie teams \ ideals of Democracy . . lovable.” 
sympathetic” . —Ghe Independent. * —8 _ 













““Well_ worth Mi hes done mins tp ‘ P — 
bring Jefferson’ and beauty, of his ps 1 : we flaming Republican’, as Mr. Hirst calls 
— ee weaved." he Kew Simes. 


i HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES 
by EDWARD CHANNING 

“The most satisfactory, this ens tesa — 

Vol. 1. The ofe ta the New . Vol. Iv. J ae 

Vol. I. —— tn ga Bs hE %5 — 


oL UL, The Amen _ *Vol. VL The War for Southern 
Mey $4.00 Independence 4.75 


* Awarded the 1926 Pulitzer History, Prise ; Each volume sold separately 








THE LETTERS OF 1 ESSAYS ON- NATIONALISM 
SIR WALTER RALEIGH by CARLTON J. H: HAYES 
——— — —e—e — aout ora * 
to in 
— ats — rasp 
bs ph 
“hr orang {vole boned $200 4 pe ah i mo ine cer end mag 


60 Fifth Avenue 





THE. MACMILLAN COMPANY New York City 






















































equipped with an inclina- th Un 1 Kind ha A Pu 

Semability £5 be Dosimesdiiieg peek Sh Raanadadleds wiht a hed: Pe by 7 ¥ ey 

and a reasonable amount of. ern Fully Equipped Plant. The Foremost Writer of ‘ 
offers .. Enquire at: wi 

— Write us The AVONDALE PRESS, incorporated’) 

for helpful and practical sug- Suite 1904-1008, 1841 Brentway | at A $2.00 

Reem 7T7N, 18 West 34th St. N.Y. ko Prat rs The Penn Publishing Co., Phila. 
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An International 
.. _ Success f 


THE HOUNDS 
OF SPRING 


By SYLUIA THOMPSON 


48th Thousand! 
$2.00 at all Booksellers 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO. 


— — 
ANGMAN'S 
HOUSE- 


orious and 
— romance by 


* Byrne 


8 illustrations, $250 


a 








( Continued from Page 13 ) 


too often ignored: ‘Saints preach 
the beauty of living for others and 
fail to warn us of the locust -years 
to come, when those for whom we 
have sacrificéd ourselves pags on. to 
"| activities we canrot share and leave/ 
our hands emp*y.’’ 

Most ofthe story takes place in 
1914, and the war scenes are shown’ 
from a point of view quite unlike 


write. sympathetically of the men: 
who were too old to fight but who 
*‘will remember that shadow to thelz 
life’s end and will remember, too, 
how under it their hair turned white 
and the spring went from their 
step." Nor are the women pre- 
sented as flirtatious idlers out for a 
thrill; there is sympathy even for 
“those widowed chikdren whom 
men’s incredibly unimaginative 
cruelty was prone to call heart- 
less."" And one man at least had 
his high moment, the moment of 
confession, which was to be a safe- 
guard in days to come “‘when high 
courage had sunk to a mere clenched 
tolerance of blood and dust,”’ the 
moment when he spoke his belief: 
We shall all ——. together out 
there, Een and Murray and 
I, no ‘inction —— we're dead 
eh oo we died fighting, after 
all, for England. 

The book has many dramatic mo- 
ments as well as a general effect of 





Third Printing 


JUDY’S MAN 


By Helen Berger 


The love story of a girl who 
makes her dreams come true 


$2.00 
The P ishi 
ag Company 




















FRANCIS EDWARDS 


Bookseller 


83a HIGH ST., MARYLEBONE, 
LONDON, W 1, ENGLAND 
Wilt be gtad to send catalogues 
on application. Lists are is- 
sued in sections, such as Voy- 
ages & Travels, North Amer- 
ica, America, Natural 
History & Sports, Australasia, 
Asia, Africa, Miscellaneous & 
First Editions, Autographs, &c. 


¢ If interested ia yout 
Het ettt tte family History, out 
priced Catalogue listing nearly 5000 





genealogical books for sale by us will 


be mailed to you for 10c. instamps. + 
GOODSPEED’S BOOK-SHOP 
ge Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 





FOR YOUR HOLIDAY 


PIG IRON 


By CHARLES G. NORRIS 
BP. DUTTON & CO, 661 Pith Ave, .Y, 

















rich alike in background .and in 
character. Dennis, the shy, simple, 
straightforward, modest and un- 
worldly, is particularly well done; 
Olive and Julian and the more com- 
plex Sladen are all interesting. The 
style and construction are both un- 
usually good; in short, ‘‘The Son 
of the House’’ is a novel well wortb 
reading. 


DEAD ISSUES 
THE FIRE OF SPRING. By Bd- 
ward Noble. 343 pp. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. $2. 


LIVELY controversial animus 

concerning issues that are dead 

and gone is the disconcerting 
quality which Edward Noble presents 
in “The Fire of Spring.” Mr. 
Noble's understandable but ill-timed 
prejudice regarding the militant suf- 
frage movement in Great Britain 
arouses a sort of shamed. embarrass- 
ment. It seems a pity that so much 
and such useful moral indignation 
should be allowed to spill aH over the 
landscape, like an uncapped oit well. 
The reader is apt to forget that Mr. 
Noble is writing a novel; he wants to 
wake up Mr. Noble and bring him 
to the present, to show him that 
women are voting in Great Britain 
and it hasn’t seemed to hurt the 
cosntry. Mr. Noble gives the im- 
pression that he is a choleric old 
Tory who has been milling round 
and round in the years from 1910 to 
1914, and he has at length written a 
novel to prove that the Liberal Gov- 
ernment of that time was criminally 
misguided, that the war was com- 
ing and that the women were doing 
everything in their power to aid Ger- 
many. Mr. Noble is enormously in 
earnest, so impressed, indeed, that 
he is long-winded and tedious, 

All the forgotten arguments of the 
anti-suffragists are brought forward 
again by Mr. Noble, as if in delight 
at his own shrewd and pleasant wit. 
8 seg ae characters iterate, in iden- 

cal language, the old stuff about 
= aim of the suffragettes being “to 
whip man off the field, to make 
them mind the house, the children 
even, while they ‘moved smiling to 
work in new spheres as master,” that 
the opinion must be accepted-as Mr. 
Noble’s own. The characters, bodi- 
less at the first, become more and 
more shadowy,-their voices more and 
more similar, - until they fade into 
ghosts, debating phantom issues in 
an identical dialect. 

Mr. Noble lumps the suffragettes, 
the labor maqvement, the Irish nation- 
alists, the pacifists, the disaffected 


4 subject peoples and the atheists, the 


democrats, the demagogues, the. un- 
employed and the entire squad of di- 
verse soap-boxers in Hyde Park into 
one grand mass, and subsidizes all of 


all working together to establish dis- 
cipline to destroy discipline. An or- 
ganized march to chaos is Mr. 
Noble’s sweet phrase. Even if his 
insinuations were true in the world 
of fact, they are not only prepos- 
terous but boresonie in the world of 
his novel. 

By way of propitiating those who 





are not equal to the abstract co- 


them with German money. They are}. 





of his logic, Mr. Noble Slus- 
story... A daugh 


noble} reader’s attention. 


Latest Works ae Padon 


and incident leads to inci. 


dent: in a -waiy.that plques the read-} 


er’s curiosity, and definitely holds the 
Also; to the 
women ———— ‘the author im- 


onc! beagles warm: glow of life. Jill, 


or instruct. Mr, Noble’s novel has} Lady 


nothing that the partisan newspa- 
pers of the period did not libérally 
air. His sole contribution is te dis- 
tribute leading editorials from one 
side or the other, coloring the suf- 
frage statements with stupidity and 
the military imperialism with grand- 
eur, as huge, unwieldy blocks of con- 
versation. His characters argue on 
and on, page after page, Who cares? 


THE GAME OF LOVE 


TOMORROW'S TANGLE. By Mar-|i 
aret Pedier. 


g 325 pp. New York: 
George H. Doran. $2. 

N her new story, 

Tangle,” 


ler concerns herself chiefly with the 
rules of the game of love. Neither 
her romance nor her commandments 
bear any relationship to that chival- 
tic code which regulated the medi- 
eval billings and cooings ot brave 
knights and fair ladies. Although of 
like name, they stand centuries 
apart in actual content and design. 
Mrs. Pedier’s rules have about. them. 
all the modernity of the new equal- 
ity of the sexes. Under this twen- 
tieth century freedom which allows 
an individuality to each individual if 
he or she wants it, marriage to be 
successful must be played ‘‘accord- 
ing to Hoyle.’’ In the last analysis, 
Mrs. Pedier’s rules are hardly more 
arbitrary than plain, ordinary horse 
sense.  _ 

To illustrate her fhesis she takes 
two people, possessed of both brains 
and temperament. Straton Quayne, 
a man of ample means, devoted him- 
self to the writing of successful 
books and plays. Jill Wedderburn 
painted portraits with more than dis- 
tinction—with a touch of genfus. 
The two meet for the first time 
under romantic circumstances, but 
not sufficiently for Mrs. Pedler. 
They meet for the -second time 
Perched for the night on a dangerous 
crag,» high above the Devon Sea. 
After that the author permits the 
inevitable. Now Quayne, with all his 
knowledge of feminine psychology 
and his success as their portrayer in 
fiction, still held to the weather- 
beaten Victorian precept that in real 
life a woman's place was the home. 
Accordingly, he exacts from Jill the 
promise that that one talent- which 
is death to hide, lodge with her use- 
less. Partly convinced that her love 
for. him was sufficiently consuming, 
she agrees tO put away her paint 
brushes. Then, after the honey- 
moon, what happens? ° Quayne, 
busied with new plots and plans, 
leaves his Jill to twiddle her talented 
thumbs. It is not in the nature of 
novels, at least, that she should re- 
main long twiddling. them. alone. 
Along comes Garry Lester, -curly- 
haired and debonair, a pal of her 
studio days. But whatever he was 
then, he stamds more than ready to 
act as her lover now. 

In the offing, as a most sprightly 
and engaging Greek chorus, we have 
Lady Susan Brabazon. It is to this 
humorous old. noblewoman of the 
world that the author entrusts her 
point of view. As told to Jill, it con- 
sists of the statement that ‘‘ninety- 
nine men out of a hundred haven't 
the remotest idea of downright fair 
play with a woman—least of all after 
they’re married. * * * But there’s 
always the hundredth man.” Lady 
Susan’s succinct philosophy may well 
go into the record. It forms the 
main-spring of the novel's action: 

Work isn’t the only thing in 
life. The Almighty isn’t a one- 
idea’d person. Love's not enough 
-and work’s not enough to up 
life. You.need both, and I guess 
the good Lord knew it when he 
created the two. and hung the 
whole world on them. 


As one would expect from the 
author of “Red Ashes,” Mrs. -Pedler 
has brought to her present tale ex- 





fulness. Mrs. Pedler in her glimpses 
of Devon has caught and set down 
just the quality which her heroine 
senses and appreciates:  ‘“It's—it's 
such a lovable kind of beauty. Not 
fine. or imposing, or magnificient— 
but just lovable.” . Many readers may 
feel like applying this comment to 
“Tomorrow's Tangle” itself. 


SUPERIOR MYSTERY 
THE MURDER OF ROGER ACK- 


RE are doubtless many de- 
tective. stories more: exciting 
and ‘blood-curdling than “The 

Murder of Roger Ackroyd,” but this 
reviewer ‘has recently read very few 
which provide greater. analytical 
stimulation. This -story, though it 
is inferior to them at their best, is 
in the tradition of Poe’s analytical 
tales and the Sherlock Holmes 
stories. The author does not devote 
her talents to the creation of thrills 
and shocks, but to the orderly solu- 
tion of a single murder, conventional 
at that, instead. 

The story is told in the first person 
by Dr. Sheppard, the physician in a 
small English village called King’s 
Abbott. Roger Ackroyd is murdered 
one night under particularly perplex- 
ing circumstances. Strong suspicions 
centre on his stepson, Ralph Payton, 
who had not only the best of mo- 
tives, but also disappeared .immedi- 


retired from active practice and set- 
tled in King’s Abbott. In conven- 
tional detective-story style, seeming- 
ly trivial and extraneous details be- 
come clarifying evidence to him 
while-they baffle the reader only the 
more. It is really Poirot’s method 


which holds the reader’s interest: |- 
Matters become more and more com-. 


plicated, till one surprising fact after 
another begins to reveal itself. “It 
would most certainly not be fair in 
the present case to reveal the out- 
come of “The Murder of Roger Ack- 
Toyd,” and it. would consequently be 
pointless to give a detailed synopsis 
of it_and tantalizingly stop at the 
dénouement. Miss Christie is not 
only an expert technician and a re- 
markably good story-teller, but she 
knows, as well, just the right num- 
ber of hints to offer as to the real 
murderer. 

In the present case his identity is 
made all the more baffling through 
the author’s technical cleverness in 
selecting the part he is to play in 
the story; and yet her non-commit- 
tal characterization of him makes it 
a perfectly fair procedure. The ex- 
perienced reader will probably spot 
him, but it is safe to say that he will 
often have his doubts as the story 
unfolds itself. 

“The Murder of Roger Ackroya” 
cannot be too highly praised for its 
clean-cut construction, its’ unusually 
plausible explanation at thé end, and 
its ability to stimulate the analytical 
faculties of the reader. It soars far 
above the crude, standardized mys- 
tery stories.which have become such 
customary merchandise. 
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“The — Village 





In the Middle Atlantic section the 
average mother on the farm~has al- | 
most twice as many children as 
mothers in either the village or the 
city. While Mr. Fry has not found 
occupational Statistics for the open 
country, he is sure that such a com- 
parison would show that the villagers 
are much more like city folk than 
farmers in the way they make aj 
living. ; 
The net-effect'of Mr. Fry's statis- 
tics is a drastic narrowing of the 
area.of what most people conceive 
“the country” to be—and, by. the 
game token, the contraction of what 
n posed- to be. the 
farmer's influence in our. national 
life. . before the population 
scales have been tipped all. the way 
over to thé side of the city, a large 
section of the country is lifted bodily 
out of the country side and—as be- 
tween the two—thrown on the side 
‘of urbanity. - No wonder the farm. 
vote, when it comes to be counted, 
And the whole ‘process goes .on 
| apace. The opinion has been general 
that the village in America is on the 
decline... “So strong is this belief,” 
writes Fry, “that the question 
was ‘seriously raised whether the in- 
stitute should undertake the present 
study» It was urged that since vil- 
lagers were a diminishing population 
}group, it.was hardly worth while to 
investigate them intensively.” Even 
Professor John M. Gillette, ¢ well- 
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cidents” and ending 
fever.” Between these two a very 
wide range of subjects is considered, 
with cross- references, 8o that allied 
themes can be quickly consulted. 
Among the subjectstreated at suf- 
ficient length to afford a working 
knowledge are malnutrition, health 
officers, fatigue, diet, infant mor- 
tality, mental habits of children, in- 
digestion, falling arches, teeth and 
posture. 
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FRANCESCO PETRARCA. By Edward H. 
R. Tatham. 8vo. London: The Sheldon 
Press. . 188 net. 
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THE LETTERS QF SYNESIUS OF cyY- 
Bro. New York: Oxtord University Press. 
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tor, with introduction and notes. 
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plates. 
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Illustrated with twelve full-page 
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12mo, “Se, A es Scribner's 
Sons. $1.60. 
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THE HOUSES WE LIVE IN. By Frank 


G, Carpenter and Frances Carpenter. 
12mo. New York: American Book Com- 


pany. 

A reader for schools. 
INTRODUCTION TO SOCIAL STATISTICS. 

By e . 8vo, New 

York: A, W. Shaw Company. $3.50. 
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L, Skinner 
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NEW YORK LAWS AFFECTING BUSI. 
CORPORATIONS. Pamphlet. New 
York: United States Corporation Com- 
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-A_MANUAL OF NAVAHO GRAMMAR. By 
Fr. Halle. Pamphiet. Arizona: 
St, Michael's. $6. 
Grammar of the Navaho language. 

PHILADELPHIA. By Horace Mather 

. 8vo. Philadelphia: Macrae 
th Company. $2.50. 
Guide to old Philadelphia. 


SOVIET UNION YEARBOOK. By Louis 
Segal and 4. — 12mo. Lon- 
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)OES FOR Irs — — 


A new, unique idea which keeps 
you from missing the best books 





HE © Book-of-the-Month Club: en- 
ables you to make certain that, 


how far removed from a book store, you 








books that are published. This is a 
service which many have written is 
“exactly what I have always wished for.” 


Each month the Selecting Committee of the Book-of- 
the-Month Club chooses a “best book” from:among the 
new books of all publishers: The personnel of the com- 
mittee ‘insures both impartiality and 
good judgment in the choice of books. 
The members of the committee have no 
connection with the Book-of-the-Month 
Club, except to render their decision as 
to the “best books.” 


The book selected is mailed to the home 
of each subscriber, just like a magazine. 
You are thus swre of gettmg-and reAding an outstanding 
book each month.~ If perchance you should not like 


Henry 8. Canby, 
“Chairman 














Christopher Morley 


the type of book selected, or if-you have already read it, | 


' you may exchange it for a book you prefer, 
from a list of other, good. new books 
simultaneously recommended by the com- 
mittee. The cost of the service itself is— 
nothing. You pay only the publishers’ 
regular. retail price for each book. 











Already several thousand busy men 
and women—indeed, some of the most 
prominent people in the country—haye 
- become subscribers to this service. Those who join at this 
time are placed in the category of “charter” subscribers, 


— 


no matter how busy you are, or 


will not miss reading the outstanding — 


wish to consider -becoming’ a. “charter” 


with special privileges which it will-not be possible to offer 
later. Some of the typical comments, already received 
from subscribers, are giver below: 


“T have often wished that * a ꝓlan were available, 
h as it is often rather difficult, for one who does 
not have much leisure, to browse around i in search of a 
book from a the tremendous number of new 
ks which make their — a month.” 
—F. B. W., Anderson, Ind. 
“I'am one of those many thousands * women for whom 
reading is one of the necessities of life, and who really 
prefer to read good things, but for whom’ in a —* day 
there is never sufficient time to make a proper selection. 
The.club has filled for me a long-felt want.’ 
B., Los Angeles, Calif. 
_ “This novel and helpful ‘plan should receive’ ‘the endorse- 
ment of every booklover and educator in the country.” 
—. .» Melrose, Mass. 
“As a — and writer, T —— appreciate your wonderful plan which for 
years I have needed and so longed for!’ ; 
: —Mrs. A. E. M. H., Los Angeles, Calif: *. 














Dorothy Canfiela 


If you are interested in this idea and 





subscriber, write.for our prospectus, in 
which the details of the service are fully 
outlined. It will completely convince you . 
of one thing: that without effort, without 
extra expense and without limiting you 
in your choice of books, the. plan makes 
certain that you will “keep up” with the 
best literature of the day. aaa 
Send for this prospectus, using the coupon below or 
a letter. Your request will involve you in no obligation. 











"William Allen White 











BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, INC. 
218 West 40th St., Dept. 9-G, New-York, N. Y.. 


Please send ‘me, without.cost,. your Prospectus outlining 
the details .of the Book-of-the-Month Plan of Reading. 
This — involves me inno obligation to oubseribe. to 





























